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Chapfer I 


How the Surovs Became Reds 

Like all the village peasant women of the steppes of 
southern Russia, Vera Ivanovna went about her work so 
steadily, and bundled up in so much clothing, that until 
the new baby was bom no one, except perhaps her hus- 
band Timothy Surov, even knew that it was on the way. 

To have yet another baby, the nineteenth, at the age 
of fifty, was not a thing a woman would want to boast 
about among the neighbors. Even if she had been ten 
years younger there would still have been much raising of 
eyebrows and shaking of heads. But was it her fault, Vera 
reasoned, if God did not forget her and sent her baby'' 
after baby? 

“Am I to be blamed?” she asked quietly, looking up at 
her surprised sons as they stood unsmiling in a circle 
around her and her baby. “Only God knows what is to 
be.” 

“We don’t mind your having another baby. Mamma,” 
said Jacob, the eldest son, hi^elf thirty-five years old. 
“Go on tin you’ve had twenty or more. We’re only think- 
ing of the way people will laugh.” 

It was a hot summer’s day, with plenty of work to be 
done on the farm, and Timothy did not go to see his 
youngest son, in the shed where Vera stfil lay on the 
straw, until late in the afternoon. Timothy was a heavily 
built man, as strong as an ox, with his face covered up to 
the eyes with a, thick growth of beard. Bending down he 
kissed his wife tenderly, and with one finger stroked the 
baby’s head. 

Vera gave him a look of gratitude. “Our sons are an- 
gry. I am an old woman and I am still having children. I 
prayed to Saint Mark to keep me from child, but my prayer 
didn’t reach him.” 

“In this matter our sons are not the law,” said Surov 
■ angrily. “God knows better than us. A«'^*'"was _Samt • 

y 
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M-irk vou prayed to we’ll call tills one Mark. We haven’t 

hadaLfkyeUavewe?” 

In the evening Vera Ivanovna walked across the yard 
■^canying'd bundle from which came loud baby cries. The 
house vvas to have yet one more inhabitant. _ 

It was an old house. Through the dark little windows 
which looked out on the dusty village street, it had seen 
many things in its time. Like most of the other houses in 
the village it was divided into two parts: one was the 
kitchen and living-room, in which most of tlie family 
slept; in the other lived the rest of the household. More 
than ’half of the kitchen was taken up by a great stove. 

By the time Mark could make his own way from one 
lart of the house to the other he knew that the family 
insisted of his father, mother, nine brothers and two 
sisters. Of the eighteen children born before him seven 
had died. 

Under the same roof lived another branch of the 
family. Simon, the third son, was married and had a seven- 
year-old child named Peter. When Vera Ivanovna first 
brought Mark into the house and put him in a bed, Simon 
led his son up to the bed and said to him, “Peter, have a 
look at your uncle.” 

“Where's my uncle?” questioned Peter. 

“Why, here in the bed." 

“But how can he be my uncle when he’s so small?” 
the boy protested. 

Jacob had been married too, but his wife had died two 
years ;ifter the marriage, and he had not taken another 
one, Sergei, aged twenty-nine, and Dmitri, twenty-four, 
should have been wed long before, but somehow they 
had missed getting married. Kornei, at sixteen, was about 
the right age, but no girl would have accepted him, so 
quarrelsome was his nature, so violent his temper. After 
him came Grego^, Philip and Taras. Then the two girls 
— Olga and Tatiana — and lastly, Ivan, only two years 
older than Mark. 

In the years both before and after Mark came into the 
world Nature was not kind to the peasants of the steppes. 
For one reason or another evciy crop failed, and each 
fall there was nothing or very litlfe to harvest. 'When there 
was no other way of keeping their families alive tlie. 
farmers had to sell tlieir land to the few rich landowners 
who still had money, and then rent it back from them as 
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tenants. Some farmers had already lost everything; others 
were on their way to complete poverty. * 

. Timothy Surov was one of those who had already lost, 
everything. Many years before Mark was born he had 
owned cattle, horses and land. To keep them he had 
worked hard enough for three men, but one crop failure 
after another forced him to seU everything. \\^en only 
the old house was left he went off to work in the locd 
town and got a job on the railroad. There he labored for 
ten years, saving as much of his pay as he could in order 
to be able to buy back his land. But for the events of 1905 
he would have succeeded. 

In that year a number of strikes and armed revolts 
swept over-Russia. In the railway depot where he worked 
revolutionary leaders made speeches calling on the work- 
ers to fight against the rule of the Czar. After listening to 
one of them Surov pushed his way up to the railroad en- 
gine from which the man was speaking. 

“How about the land?” Timothy asked. 

“The land has got to be handed over to the peasants,” 
was the answer. “We shall take it from the landowners 
and the wealthy class.” 

That was good enough for Timothy Surov, When, on 
that same day, there was a procession of workers throu^ 
the town he marched at its head, carrying a big red board 
on which were the words: “The land to the peasants!” 

The procession was broken up by the police. Surov was 
beaten, arrested, and sent back to his viUage with a court 
order that he was not to leave it. After that he lived the 
ordinary life of a poor peasant. To provide food for his 
family he worked Tor the local landowner, or took any 
work that was offered to him. However by the time Mark 
was about seven years old, the seven older sons were alt 
working. Things would have been better, but for the war 
with Germany which started in 1914. 

Toward the end of 1914 came a call from the govern- 
ment in Moscow for five of the oldest sons, who vvere of 
military age, to fight for their country. All were imme- 
diately sent to the front, and it was not long before bad 
news started to come back through the oflice of the local 
authorities. First, it was Jacob — “killed in the sendee of 
the Faith, the Czar, and the Fatherland.” Then it was 
Sergei, also killed. TTien it was Simon. He was not killed, 
but he had lost an arm, and being unwilling to add to his 
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father’s difficulties he decided to disappear somewhere on 

-*^e^&rOT family was only one of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russian families that suffered in this way. As 
more and more fathers and sons were killed or wounded, . 
and more and more men were sent off to take their 
places at the front, murmurs of discontent began to rise 
from the hungry people. They began to ask questions. 
V/hat was the war all about? Who wanted it? Why did it 
not come to an end?' The murmur began to sweU into a 
roar. Soon rumors were spreading: the army was refuring 
to fight. One word, “Revolution,” was on everybody’s lips. • 


As the war dragged on from day to day the Surov 
house seemed to grow not only older but sadder, more 
quiet and more dead. Then, one day in the winter of 
1916-1917, the house suddenly came alive again. Mark 
was sitting on the garden wall, looking down on the street, 
when a light carriage drawn by two horses pulled up at 
the gate. Out stepped two men in uniform. One of them, 
carrying a rifle, came towards the boy. 

“Don’t you know me, Mark?” he cried. 

It was Komei, the fourth of Mark’s soldier brothers,, 
and with him was Dmitri, the fifth. 

Mark ran shouting into the house, “Komei has come . 
home. And he’s got a gun!” 

As a boy Komei had been the terror of the village. . 
Because the family was poor and he was unsure of him- 
self, he had felt that every unfriendly word was an insult. 
He fought someone on every possible occasion and caused 
much trouble. Many times he had been severely, whipped 
by his enraged father, but nothing seemed to make bitn 
any better. 

Now, however, Komei seemed to have developed much 
greater -self-confidence. The first evening after his return 
he made a kind of speech to a group of toe villagers. 
From his words Mark understood that the army had - 
brought the war to an end by refusing to fight, that all 
power had been taken from the Czar, and that the peo- 
ple themselves would in future be governing Russia. And 
he said a lot about the Idnd, which was to be handed over \ 
to the peasants. 

A few days later the one-armed Simon came back. He 
had spent two years in Moscow, and he too was a revolu- 
■ tionaiy. Tlie Surov house became a meeting place for all 
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Surov had waved at his son. Komei laughed too, but not 

dthout a'^look of anxiety on his face. 

.Finally it was agreed that the new village Soviet should 
ake over authority, with ail due ceremony, on a certain 
[ay in the following week. . 

When the day came, the village head, who had been 
;ppointed by the old government, dressed himself in his . 
>est clothes and pinned a red ribbon on his shirt front. He 
ilso insisted that the village policeman should dress up in' 
nil uniform and wear his official sword. 

When the long procession of front-line men and peas- . 
mts, led by a group of singers, went to the village square, 
he priest spriffided holy water over the leaders and also, 
as an afterthought, over the machine-gun which Komei 
had quite illegally brought home with him from the war. 
Then the procession moved on to the house of the village 
administration. There, on the front steps, were assem- 
bled aU the officials who had been paid by the old gov- 
ernment; the headman himself, the j^liceman, the village 
secretary, several watchmen from the grain-tax store- 
houses, and the doctor. The headman held in his hands the 
enormous key to the house and his shiny badge of office. 

Kornei drew himself up to his full heiglit and spoke to 
the village head and his group; 

“Well now, citizens, the old authority is being swept 
away and a new one, elected by the people, is being put 
in its place. And if you resist we’ll strike you down at 
once.” 

“What makes you say that, Kornei?” the headman re- 
plied hastUy. “Why should we resist? Take the autliority, 
damn it! Here’s the key, here’s the badge, take the lot!” 

_ But it was Simon who, as head of the new village So- 
viet, took over the key and the badge. Everybody 
cheered, the village head loudest of all. 

Then the policeman stepped to the front. He unfas- 
tened his sword and took off his uniform, trousers and all. 
His wife was to have been there ready with a change of 
clothes, but some of the front-line men held her back, as 
a joke, and the policeman stood in his underclothes, amid 
loud laughter from the crowd, unUl they let her go to 
him. 

Now it was the secretary’s turn. Laying his big ac- 
countbook on the cart on which the revolutionary leaders 
were standing he explained solemnly: “Income in tlic 
first part, expenditure in the second part.” But as there 
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was no one else in the village who could read and write 
well enough to do his work, it was decided by*the crowd 
to keep him, and he took his place behind the members of 
the Soviet. 

What to do with the doctor was also a problem. The 
front-line men wanted to put in his place a handsome 
young soldier named Mitka, who had served as a medi- 
cal orderly in the army. But the village women objected 
strongly, and in the end it was decided to keep the doctor 
and make Mitka his assistant, with instructions to see that 
the workers always got proper treatment. 

Two days later the peasants went out into the steppe 
to divide up the land. All the land, including that belong- 
ing to the landowner and the Church, was to be divided 
into shares, according to the number of mouths in each 
family. The Surovs received a veiy large, amount of land, 
more than they had ever owned in their history. Timothy 
handed back part of it in favor of the men with small 
families, and others followed his example. The land- 
owner was allowed to have as much land as he and his 
fanuly could themselves cultivate, for it was strictly for- 
bidden to hire laborers. But when representatives of the 
Revolutionary Committee visited the landowner, to ex- 
plain what had been done, he said angrily: 

“You’ve stolen my land from me. You will -return it 
all to me and throw yourselves .at my feet, asking for 
mercy, before we are fiiiished.” 

Turning on his heel he marched back into his house. 

And that was how they made a revolution in the Surov 
village. 


Chapter 2 


The Bloodbath Begins 

With the seizure of power and the sharing out of the 
land, people thought that the revolution had come to an 
end; but it was just beginning. For in November came the 
second revolution, the Communist Revolution, and now 
aU the talk was of Lenin and the Bolsheviks. And with 
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that talk there also came reports of resistaBce to the Reds 
as the communists were called, by Russians , of a different 
poMtical color— the “Whites.” There were reports of ac- 
tual fighting, brother against brother. The idea of cm/ 
war became first a possibility, then a probability, then a 
certainty. 

“Are they coming?” Timothy Surov would anxiously ^ 
ask Simon or Komei. 

“Yes, they’re coming,” would be the heavy-hearted 
reply. 

Everyone was expecting trouble, and in the end it came. 
It reached the village from the neighboring Don and. 
Kuban Cossack areas. A large force of Whites, led by 
General Pokrovsky, marched into the steppe and savage- 
ly began to put down the peasant revolt, sparing no one. 
With them they carried a fot of names, which was printed . 
and put up on telegraph poles, of all the people who were 
to be hanged as soon as they fell into die hands of the 
Whites. Among die twenty-six names were those of three 
of the Surovs — Komei, Simon, and old Timothy himself. 

There was much excitement and discussion in the vil- 
lage. The question was whether an attempt should be 
made to defend it against Pokrovsky’s Whites, or whether 
the people should leave it and move on to some other 
place. At last, v/hen the Whites were already very close, 
Simon’s view was accepted — that the fighting men should 
leave, to avoid the risk of being wiped out, but their fami- 
lies should stay. 

_‘T know it’s hard to part from our wives and children,” 
said Simon, “but what can we do? After all, the Whites 
are Russians like us, and they won’t harm the women and 
die children. We fitting men must retreat to the Sands 
of Astrakhan, to the Kdmuk Steppe, and there assemble 
our forces ” 

Komei’s small troop of men slipped out of the village 
during the night, taking with them Timothy and two of 
fte younger Surov brothers, Philip and Taras. Of the fam- 
ily only Ivan and Mark and the four women — Vera 
Ivanovna, Siinon’s wife Barbara, Olga and Tatiana — 
remained behind. With ail of the young men gone, fear 
setded down on every house. 

The Whites entered the village the next evening. At 
first they seemed friendly and courteous, and those left 
in the vUlage breathed a sigh of relief. After aU, there was 
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passed several bodies hanging from poles in the village 

day, for the first time, Mark learned how terrible 
life coultf be, and how weak a person was in the face of 
such horrors. That day he ceased to be a child; his burning 
sorrow for his mother had pushed him into manhood. 

When, after many days of illness, Vera Ivanovna felt 
sufficiently better she sat down to work at the sewing 
machine, making clothing for the peasant women of the 
village to feed her family. Tatiana was a great help to 
her, but as there was nothing for Olga to do she went off , 
to live in a neighboring village, to spare the family the 
difficffity of finding food for her. For the two boys, Ivan 
and Mark, there was also nothing to do. The yard was 
empty, the garden produce was gathered, autumn WM 
approaching, and they did not feel like playing with their 
friends. 

The Whites carried off all the grain diey could find. The 
peasants had to manage as best they could. And for the 
Surovs it was a very hard and bitter time. Their mother 
received such a sm^ return for her work that she found 
it impossible to feed the two boys properly. Seeing that 
fV she was terribly worried, they too went off. Ivan was 
given work by a rich peasant, looking after his horses, and 
Mark went to work with the shepherds in the steppe, 
helping to look after the sheep. Thus the old house lost 
three more of its family. 

In that summer of 1918 Mark spent two months on the 
open steppe, herding sheep, until his skin was burnt black 
and his hair was bleached white by the sun. In those vast 
level spaces — seemingly endless, sUent under a high still 
sl^ — all human troubles seem unimportant. Left alone 
with nature, man begins to feel that he has got away 
from the troubles that torture him. So it was ’srith Mark. All 
he had left behind in the village, in the old house, began 
to seem like a dream. Only his thoughts of his moffier 
were constant and warm. Every night, as he fell asleep, 
he thouglit of her sitting bent over the sewing machine and 
sewing, sewing, sewing. 

Despite the longing to see his mother, and despite the 
hard work which he had to do, Mark would have been 
well content to have gone on living on the steppe from one 
day to the next, with no thought for the future. But it was 
not to be. From time to time groups of horsemen — ^some- 
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times Whites, sometimes Reds — ^would ride up and de- 
mand one or more of the herds, until there were no 
more to look after.. Sadly the shepherds watche,d theriast 
herds being driven off, and then, having made up bundles 
of their possessions, the)' went their different ways. Mark 
was sent back to his mother in the village. 

On his return home he found the ■s^age full of armed 
men. They were living in all the houses. In Mark’s own 
house there were six. One of them, Nikita Gerasimovich, 
a bow-legged man with heavily bearded face and rows of 
medals on his chest, seemed .to enjoy special authority 
among the rest. 

“\^^at has brou^t us here?” he asked. “Is it our job 
to join in quarrels over other people’s land? We’ve been 
tricked. These peasants have shared out the land, and 
quite right too. But now we’ve come and taken the land 
from the people who work it and handed it back to the 
landowners. What for?” 

However the Whites were not to be left in peaceful 
possession of the village for long. Within a radius of some 
twenty miles around it there was constant fighting be- 
tween Red and White patrols, and several times the vil- 
lage itself changed hands. In one of these battles, Timo- 
thy .Surov was Med while driving a sleigh fuU of wounded 
men. 

Jacob dead, Sergei dead, Simon armless, Dmitri miss- 
ing, and now Timothy. Beneath this new sorrow Vera 
Ivanovna was bowed down. She didn’t cry much but sat 
silent on a bench, her eyes fixed on the comer of the 
room, praying. She sat there all that day, all the night, 
and hll the next day. Tatiana kissed her hands, wept for 
her, tried to make her eat; but her mother saw nothing, 
not even her own children’s tears. Vera’s hair, which had 
been very black, turned quite grey. 

Gradually the Red Guards commanded by General 
Ipatov and led by Komei and Simon grew stronger than 
the White forces opposed to them, and the time came 
when they at last succeeded not, only in recapturing the 
village but in holding it. In the fight they took more than 
a hundred prisoners, among whom was the oflicer who 
had beaten Vera Ivanovna almost to death, and also 
Nikita Gerasimovich. 

To celebrate the victory Vera Ivanovna served a great 
meal in her kitchen, for her own sons and the other Red 
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passed several bodies hanging from poles in the village 

square. ‘ , , i 
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Guard officers. They all ate out of one dish set in the, 
middle of the table, which she kept filled with food. There- 
was not much talk during the meal, but when theyTaid 
down their spoons they aU began to speak at once. 

“We’ve taken more than a hundred prisoners,” Simon 
reported to Ipatov. “What are we to do with them?” 

“We’ll do with them as they did witli four hundred of 
ours — shoot them,” said Ipatov. 

Hearing this Vera Ivanovna started away from the 
wall where she had been standing and went to the table. , 
Without saying a word she dropped down on her, knees 
beside Ipatov. A silence fell on the room. Fixing her 
eyes on his face she said, her voice trembling, “Spare 
them; don’t shed any more blood. . . . Blood results only 
in blood. These men have mothers too. They have 
wives and children. If you kill them you kill little children 
too, waiting for their fathers to come home. Don’t be so 
terrible. Man has need for mercy.” 

Grinding his teeth Ipatov rose and went to the window. 
For a moment or two there was a silence, broken only by 
Vera’s bitter crying. Then he turned and raised her from 
the floor. 

_ “What do you think, Simon? Perhaps your mother is 
right. Maybe if we let them go, the Whites will stop kill- 
ing our men.” 

_ Simon was about to answer, but his mother rushed to 
him and hung on to his shoulder, and her loud whisper 
filled all the house: 

“Simon, my beloved son, for your father’s sake, for 
the sake of your young brothers . . .” 

Simon stared at the floor, and his words had a heavy 
bitter note as he said: 

“I have no pity for these men, and never will have; 
but my mother has made me think. Give your orders, 
Ipatov. As you order, so shall it be.” 

“I think my own mother would have said the same as 
you,” Ipatov said to Vera Ivanovna, “but they killed 
her because she was my mother.” For a moment there 
was anger on his face, but his voice softened as he turned 
to her. “AH right,” he said, “we’ll do as you ask and let 
the prisoners go,” 

The year 1919 passed in much bloodshed, trouble,, 
hardship and hunger; 1920 arrived. Once more silence 
had settled down on the Surov house. Of her twelve chil- 
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dren Vera Ivanovna had only three now living wth her— 
Tatiana, eighteen, Ivan, thirteen, and Mark, eleven. 

Dmitri had been kiUed by the Whites, but shg had mot 
been told this. Simon had become quite an important man 
and was responsible for the supervision of the whole area.- 
He had gone to live in the town which was the head- 
quarters, and Barbara had gone to join him there. It was 
said that Komei was in command of a regiment and had 
become quite famous in the Budenny First Cavalry Army. 
Taras and Philip were members of Komei’s staff, and 
Gregory was a squadron commander. 

Letters were few and far between, and Vera Ivanovna 
could never be certain at any moment whether her sons 
were alive or dead. During one of these long silences, 
during which she seemed even more sorrowful and anx- 
ious ffian usual, Tatiana and her two brothers decided 
that one of them must go in search of their brothers and 
bring back news of them for their mother. But which 
should it be? For various reasons the choice fell on Mark, 
and for a long time the three made preparations for his 
journey into the unknown. 

Budeimy’s Cavalry Army was said to be somewhere in . 
the Ukraine, and that did not seem very far to the young- 
sters, who had no idea just how big Russia is. Mark 
thou^t he would have to travel only a little way beyond 
the town where Simon was working to get to the Ukraine. 
And once he was there, of course, he would find his broth- 
ers easily. 

The evening that Vera Ivanovna learned that her 
very youngest son had gone to look for his brothers the 
house was loud with her crying and moaning. But there 
was nothing she could do about it, for by that time Mark 
was on a train many many miles away, lost in a world 
of struggling human bodies, people made homeless by 
four years of war with Germany and three years of civil 
war. The railways were packed with human beings. Peo- 
ple waited for weeks, sometimes for months, for the 
chance to make a jpumey. And at every station, and even 
along the track, boys and girls who had lost their parents 
or had been abandoned by them stood begging for food. 
Everywhere there was dirt, hopelessness, silent despair. 

The food Mark had taken with him did not last more 
than a week. Then, as he had nothing to give in exchange 
for food, he had to work his way, getting small jobs from 
time to time at the railway stations. But there were not 
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many sucli opportunities to work, and more often than 
not he w&t hungry. Even so he was lucky to get what he . ■ 
did, for jnany people were unable to' get anything, and 
'died of Imnger while traveling on the railroad. Wlien they 
did, the bodies were carried into an empty storehouse 
and left there. Often no one asked whose body it was, dr 
why that person had come to that spot to die. Man as an 
individual was too unimportant for anyone to be inter- 
ested in him. 

Yet of all the horrible things Mark saw as he wan- 
dered from station to station in that. ruined land he 
thought that the lice were the worst. That small insect 
had declared war on man. It invaded the stations and 
conquered the human beings crowded there. The floors, 
the benches, even the walls were covered %vith their crawl- 
ing bodies. When after a restless night the people sleep- 
ing in the station got up, they brushed the insects off their 
clothes by tlie hundreds. 

Constantly struggling against hunger and lice Mark at 
last reached the Ukraine. Budenny’s Cavalry Army was 
somewhere there, but no one could tell him which way to 
go to find it. Backward and fonvard he wandered over 
the country — a small, small boy in a great confusion. He 
traveled on the roofs of railway cars, or on gasoline 
trucks where he was almost made unconscious by tlie 
smell of the petroleum. Often he walked. 

Hs search for his brothers at last brought him to a 
station where he had to wait for about a week for a train 
to come. There the stationmaster happened to take some 
notice of him. Learning that he was wandering in search 
of the Army he sent for the boy. 

“In the next town there’s a hospital attached to the 
Budenny Army,’’ he told Mark. “You go there and they’ll 
help you to find your brothers. I’m afraid you’ll have to 
walk but it isn’t far — only twenty miles.” 

Mark reached the town the very next day. 
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At the hospital Mark was asked what recent his 
brothers were in. 

“I don’t know,” he said. 

“Then it won’t be easy, to find them,” said the woman 
who had let him in, “The Budenny Army is very big, 
and it has lots of re^ments. What’s your name?” 

“Surov.” 

“Surov?” she exclaimed. “WTiy didn’t you say so be- 
fore? You may not have to look far for your brothers 
after all — ^we’ve got two Surovs here. But one of them 


Without finis hing the sentence she took Mark to a rccm 
where he found Komei, wounded in the leg and arm. sit- 
ting at a table; while Taras was lying, very ill, in a bed in 
the comer. 

“Mark!” exclmmed Komei joyfully. “Where in the 
world have you come from?” Then, seeing Mark Icor 
towards the bed, his face darkened. “Yes,” he said, "tis 
Taras; he’s very sick.” 

From the bed came a feeble voice. “Did I hear Men: 
or was I dreaming?” 

Mark went across to the bed and stood there, not knoT- 
ing what to say. Now he could see his sick brother’s fees, 
p^e, thin, covered with sweat Where his legs shenia 
have been the blanket was flat Mark felt so frightened 
that he gripped Komei’s hand, digging bis Sngem into toe 
flesh. 

“Is Mother all right?” questioned Taras’ feeble voire. 

“Yes . . . she’s quite all right” the boy vrbisnsred 

“That’s good. And Dad? He’s hack at home norr. krr: 
he? I must go out now and get my horse.” Ee prise-d rmr 
a quiet, unconscious muttering. 

Mark was thoroughly scrubbed in mesmrnz rrr Tsisr 
and given some clean clothing to — Trm rrumr 

A few days later Taras died, and was hrried n ±-: rrrr:- 
tal graveyard. 
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Althou^ Komei’s wounds were not properly healed , 
he could hot bear to go on staying in the hospitjd where 
Taras had died, and he insisted on leaving, against the 
doctor’s orders. ' ; 

As they drove away, leaving Taras behind in his grave, 
Komei said in a tone of slow cold fury: “That’s another 
Surov life gone. First Father, then Dmitri, then Gregory, 
and now Taras. And others will die. Tlie Surov family is 
being destroyed.” 

A tear rolled down his cheek. “This wind is making 
my eyes water,” he said. He wiped the tears from his 
cheeks and turned away, so that Mark should not see. 

Back at regimental headquarters a big argument de- 
veloped between Commander Komei and his youngest 
brother. The regiment was about to move into action 
against Nestor Makhno, another White leader who had 
rebelled against Soviet rule and was sweeping over die 
countryside with a band of several thousand men. 
Budenny’s army had been ordered to destroy Makhno 
and clear the Ukraine of his followers. So the Red Cavalry 
was going into batde once more. But what was to be done 
TOth Mark? Send him back to the village? Impossible — 
another such journey might be his last. But he was too 
i young, Komei thought, to move about with the regiment. 
That would be dangerous too. And yet Mark refused to 
be left behind with the old women and cliildren. 

In the end Komei gave in. After a long discussion with 
one of his officers he said to Mark angrily, “As you won’t 
stop here I’m assigning you to the second squadron under 
' the orders of Tikhon Sidorovich. If through not obejnng 
his orders you get into trouble don’t come "running to me. 
Though I’m your brother, I shall see tliat you get the 
punishment you deserve.” 

Komei’s forces pursued Makhno’s men round the 
Ukrainian countryside for two months, but the rebel 
leader refused to be drawn into a battle. It was bitterly 
cold, that _ winter of 1920, and the regiment lost mo) 
than half its horses and men through frostbite. 

Mark, dressed and armed like any Red cavaltymai 
rode with the second squadron on a fine young hon 
called Raven, which Tikhon had found for him, Ti 
men of tlie squadron, who took great care of him, were 
already caUing him the “son of the regiment.” Mark 
thought of himself as a real soldier, and his heart swelled 
with pride. Tikhon Sidorovich had secret instructions from 
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Komei that if a fight started Mark was to be sent back to 
the rear with the regimental cooks and servants and medi- 
cal orderlies, v/ho would keep h i m safe' until, fight 
ended. 

When, however, a surprise attack was made on the 
regiment, Mark was nowhere near Sidorovich; he was 
riding with Komei at the head of the line. In the confu- 
sion that followed, his horse fell and Mark, wounded in 
the leg, was knocked unconscious. When he awoke he 
found himself lying on the floor in a hospital room, sur- 
rounded by groaning men. 

It was getting dark when Komei, terribly worried and 
full of self-reproach, came to see him. Guessing at the 
thoughts that were going through his mind, Mark made 
light of his wound. “It’s nothing to be alarmed, about,” he 
said, s milin g, “but how is Tikhon Sidorovich?” 

“He was killed,” said the nurse who was standing with 
Komei. 

Tikhon Sidorovich dead! Somehow that was impossible 
for Mark’s heart and mind to believe it. The news 
brought tears to his eyes. They poured down his face and 
he made no attempt to wipe them away. 

“Don’t cry, Mark.” Komei forced the words out. His 
own face was twisted with suffering. “That’s how it goes.. 
In war one moment you’re alive, the next you’re dead. 
Eveiy one of us carries death with him.” 

Silently Komei went out into the night and hurried 
back to the fighting. 

Life in the hospital threw Mark entirely into the com- 
pany of grown-up men. As in the regiment, so here in the 
; hospital, all fife was built on dreams of tlie future. Bach 
man had his own idea of what that future would be like; 
all thought of it in terms of happiness and joy. 
i In Mark’s room there were fourteen men, all fmm 
• various regiments of the Budenny Army. About this tiiue 
Moscow was be ginnin g to send out floods of propoyan.^f, 

; material; booklets and pamphlets printed on ver\’ clicap 
paper were sent out to all units of the ami)', including the 
hospital. Of all the men in the hospital Mark was the Ivst 
^ educated, and so he had to read everytliing that arrived 
j for them. He not only read; he tried to understand what 
he read. Then he would explain it all to the others. .And 
thus, at the age of thirteen, he became a Communist 
^ propagandist. 

■■''i 
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Like the men round him, Mark, too, learned tb-dream. 
The warSvill end, he thought, and then we’U all go back' 
home. We’ll all have big houses with lots of rooms in 
them. We’ll all be dressed in Sunday clothes and we’ll 
walk about the streets enjoying ourselves. And it will be 
hke that always. ... It won’t be necessary to fight ,my 
more and there won’t be any people covered with lice 
waiting about in the stations; they’ll aU get to where they 
want to go quickly. . . . And the houses must have gar- 
dens. So we’ll have to pull down the old houses and build 
new ones. The people’s government will provide sweete 
and toys for the children. . . , Mark kept this part of his 
dreaming separate from the grown-ups, for he wasn’t sure 
they would agree not to beat children and always give 
them what they needed — ^trousers, for instance, with two 
pockets, and a pair of boots for every child. 

As the chief hospital propagandist Mark was often 
called upon to read aloud at the bedside of some wounded 
soldier. Very late one-night he had such a call from a sol- 
dier named Anaviev who lay dying, and knew it. By the 
light of an oil lamp Mark began to read to him. The sol- 
dier lay with closed eyes as Mark read page after page; 
the moment the boy stopped the man opened his eyes 
and said “Go on!” 

“The basic principle of Communist society is: from 
each according to his abilities; to each according to bis 

■ needs,” Mark read aloud. “The achievement of this 
principle in life depends entirely on our ability to make 
human labor more productive, with the help of machines. 
Under communism the productivity of human labor will 

■ be increased so much that one hour’s Work a day will be 
enough to provide all men with plenty of all the nccessi- 

. ties of life.” 

“That’s fine,” Anaviev said. "Only one hour’s work a 
day!” Weak though he was he could still remerhber how 
he had to work, as a laborer, day and night, to work till 
he dropped, simply in order to keep alive. 

Many people read the Bible to the dying. But the 
harsh men of the Revolution had found a new God, Lenin, 
and a new Bible, Karl Marx’s “Das Kapital,” and this 
Bible they believed in with all their simple and innocent 
minds. Mark sat at a dying man’s bedside and went on 
repeating this new gospel until, about dawn, a long groan 
warned him that Anaviev’s end was near. When, over- ■ 
coming his fear, he looked up from the book, he saw 
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that Anaviev was staring at him with fixed eyes. For a 
second he thought the man wanted to ask him Something; 
then he realized that this was death. . 

A few days later there arrived at the hospital an in- 
structor from the Army Political Department in Moscow. . 
His name was Peresvetov. He had been given the task of 
organizing political education in the regiments of Bu- 
deimy’s Cavalry. It was not long before he was told about 
Mark’s self-appointed activities in the hospital, and im- 
mediately sent for him to ask the boy for an account of 
what he was doing. 

Mark told him about the books he had read and the 
books he wanted to read, about the evening talks in 
which he had taken part, and about Anaviev, the dying 
soldier to whom he had read. . 

“And you weren’t frightened?” 

“I was,” Mark admitted. “It was terrible, but I got 
over it.” 

Peresvetov walked about the room, thinking. Suddenly 
he halted and laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Get ready to go awa:y, Mark. You’re going to study, 
my boy. We’re just starting to organize a political school, 
and you will attend it. And afterwards we will consider 
what you should do next. It is your generation which will 
have the task of remaking the world, and to do that you 
will have to study much and thoroughly.” 

It was a strange sort of school to which Mark was sent. 
Because the army was always on the move the school also 
had to be always, on the move. With rifles across their 
backs and books tied to their saddles, the students went 
right through the campaigns, frozen, weather-beaten 
from the steppe winds, exhausted by the long marches. 
Whenever the army halted, they heaped their rifles in one 
comer of a hut and brought out their books. They read; 
they listened to lectures; they discussed and argued; with 
hard painful thought they settled, or thought they had 
■ settled, the complicated problems of government, 
i After two years of this sort of life, Peresvetov returned 
to Moscow, the school came to an end and the students 
, were sent back to their regiments. Mark was now a youth 
) of fifteen, grown tall and broad-shouldered but with the 
'j same thin face and restless burning eyes that he had had 
'i as a boy. 
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K6raei„was in charge of a whole tfira/on when Mark 
returned, and sent for him with" the idea of having Mm 
cldse by tat divisional headquarters. But Mark refused to 
go, preferring to rejoin his old friends in the second 
squadron of the regiment Komei had once- commanded. 
'Although he was stiU the “son of the recent” he now 
also became its political instructor; with the knowledge 
wMch he had gained at the hospital and in the school he 
was able to tell the soldiers what the Communist society, 
for which they were fighting would look lilce; he could 
answer their quesfions; he could discuss things with them. 

Ihe Budenny army was now living in barracks m the 
Nordi Caucasus region. Supplies v/ere more jjlentiful, but 
the need for more political education, especially for the 
younger men, had become even greater, for the period 
of change-over from the old order to the new was prov- 
ing to be longer and more difficult than anyone had ex- 
pected and neither the army nor the people were happy. 

The coimtry was completely ruined. The peasant 
farmers kept going somehow or other, until a new 
disaster occurred — ^famine. Drought, followed by crop 
failure in the Volga areas, the Ukraine, and the north 
Caucasus, resulted in the death of many millions of peo- 
ple. There were reports from some places that human 
flesh was being eaten. If it had not been for the help sent 
from other countries, chiefly from America, the disaster 
W'ould have been far greater, for the new Soviet govern- 
ment could do nothing to help. On the contrary, in order 
to save the townspeople from death by starvation, it had 
to squeeze out everything the farmers possessed and pro- 
duced. Very often its agents tried to squeeze out more 
than the fanners themselves had. And for the first time 
doubts arose in the hearts of some of the fighters for the 
revolution. Although the Russian people have always had 
to suffer need, misery, lawlessness, not ah of them were 
prepared to suffer and wait once again, and here and 
there the peasants, even those who had at one time been 
strong Communists, broke into unorganized violent re- 
volt. 

Though limited to small areas, those armed risings be- 
gan to become a serious danger to the new government. 
Moscow was specially troubled by the continual strug- 
gle that went on in the North Caucasus region. The Cau-' 
casian foot-hihs were highly; favorable to successful re- 
beUion, and the area was inhabitated by hard-fighting 
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and fearless Cossacks. They organized themselves into 
rebel bands known as “Green” . detachments, aid raided 
small and large vUlages, killing off the agents and repre- 
sentatives of Ihe Soviet government without pity or mercy. 
It was not long before a large area, rich in grain and 
cattle, was completely cut off from Soviet rule.^ 

At first an attempt was made to capture or wipe out the 
Greens by armed force. When this proved impossible 
Lenin proclaimed an amnesty, in the name of the Soviet 
Government, and promised that all Greens who laid down 
their arms and surrendered would be allowed to return to 
their homes in safety. 

The amnesty led to a new kind of job for Mark. As 
soon as it was issued, the Regimental commander and 
commissar wrote letters to the Green commanders and 
ordered Mark, dressed as a poor Cossack lad, to carry 
these letters to the villages. Sometimes he threw the letter 
into a house where he knew Greens were in the habit of 
assembling; more often he called at the house and said 
that the Reds had ordered him to deliver the letter. Some- 
times he was allowed to go away again at once, but 
usually he was asked to wait and take an answer back 
to the Reds. 

It was hard and dangerous work, but Mark enjoyed it 
because he thought he was playing a part, however small, 
in restoring ^ peace between brothers and winniag the 
Greens over to Communism. Because of his efforts and 
bravery many of the Greens were, in fact, persuaded to 
accept the amnesty, to give up fighting and to go back to 
work on their farms. 

, At one final surrender ceremony Mark was presented” 

■ with an ornamented sword by a Cossack youth named 
Dstap, with whom he had become very friendly, and 
since he had nothing to give in exchange for this ^ but 
his horse. Raven, he was forced to part with it. He loved 
the horse as he would a brother, but having been ordered 
by the regimental commissar to make this sacrifice, as a 
sign of good faith and good will to all the Greens in the 
area, he had to obey. This was his only sorrow. Ostap 
gave him another horse in exchange. 

Mark revetted the loss of his horse most bitterly 
when one ni'^ht he was ordered to ride one hundred and 
ten miles across difiicult country, in less than twenty-four 
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hours, to, deliver an important report to Budenny himself. 
The telephone wires had been cut by the rebels in many 
places, ^d there was no other way of sending the report. 

. “It’s hopeless to think of sending anyone but you,” 
said the commander to Mark. "You’re light, and a horse 
will cany you over the hills more easily than anyone else: 
You will ride a horse which the Greens have given lis as 
a gift for Budenny. It’s a strong animal and one which 
should be able to stand the journey, though God knows 
what it will be like by the time you hand it over. I’ve sent 
it on ahead with a patrol. You will do the first twenty 
miles on your own horse, then change to the other; it 
will be all ready for you.” 

If only I were riding Raven, Mark thought as he set out 
n his journey. Anxiously he listened to the breathing ol 
le big-headed ugly little horse which Ostap had ^ver 
ira. He was afraid that it would not be able to stand up 
0 tire task. But when after an hour had passed it was 
till going as steadily as at the start, breathing regularly 
md breaking into a run whenever called upon, he began 
0 change his opinion. In four hours Mark reached the 
ullage where the patrol waited for him with the fine big 
lorse, the gift for Budenny, which he was to ride for the 
■est of the journey. Beside this beautiful animal, the little 
aorse seemed a miserable misshapen creature. Yet, ^ter 
carrying Mark twenty miles he was standing quietly with- 
out showing the least sign of weariness. Now Mark felt 
sorry to part with him for, like Raven, tlae little horse had 
taken possession of his heart. 

m ride with two horses, he suddenly decided. Perhaps 
a small drop of Mongolian blood flowing in his veins sug- 
gested the idea to him. When setting out on a long jour- 
ney the Mongols had been in the habit of taking two or 
even ttree horses, changing from one to another and thus 
covering great distances. 

The patrol commander didn’t care how Mark went, as 
long as he went at once. In a few moments, therefore, 
Mark was riding off into the early morning mist on the 
big horse, while the little one ran at his side tied by a 
leading rope. 

Ninety miles of riding were ahead of him, with several 
streams tp swim across, several mountains to climb over 
and “Greens” to avoid. And only twenty hours to do it in. 
But Mark knew he could do it and that he would do it.” 
He had already given his two horses names. The big one 
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he called. Yard, and Ostap’s horse he called ^pch. Yard 
had a long, striding trot, and to keep up with him Inch 
often had to break into a gallop. Then Yard woyld scorn- 
fully look out of the comer of his eye . at the little horse 
galloping alongside to keep up with him. Mark soon no- 
ticed that there was no need to keep Inch tied to Yard; 
he never had to be puUed, and when Mark let him go he 
continued to run at Yard’s side. Where the path was too 
narrow for two horses to run side by side he dropped 
back but kept immediately behind Yard’s tail. It’s not the 
first time he’s done this sort of thing, Mark thought with 
satisfaction. 

After some time Mark changed over to Inch and led 
Yard by. the rope. Then later he slipped to the ground 
and ran with the two horses for a while, in order to give 
both of them a rest. When the path was narrow, steep 
and diEBcult he let Inch go . first, followed by Yard, with 
himself hanging on to Yard’s tail, for Inch proved to be 
a wonderfully sure-footed guide. 

Soon after midday they left the last mountain path be- 
hind. Now they had only the steppe to cross. They had 
covered the forty-five miles of mountain road in thirteen 
hours. Before them stretched the greater part of the road 
but the lesser part of the time. After resting the horses 
for two hours or so and ^ving them something to eat 
Mark rode on once more, mile after mile. 

Unexpectedly it was the bigger horse who first began 
to show signs of exhaustion, while Inch was still going 
well. As the journey continued he rode Inch more and 
more and gave Yard less and less work to do, untU fi- 
nally he was riding Inch only. When he rode into the 
town at midnight, he knocked at the window of the first 
house and left Yard in the care of the old man who came 
out, for the big horse . could not go another step. 

Learning that Budenny was on a train, consisting of 
only three large cars, which was standing in the railway 
station, Mark left Inch in the station yard and made his 
way through crowds of soldiers to the platform. After 
telling the guard his name and business he was called into 
one of the cars. Budenny was sitting at a small side 
table, his tunic unbuttoned, while a young woman was 
preparing supper at a larger table. 

Mark handed the report to Budenny and stood wait- 
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ing while, he read through it. Then Budenny, turning to 
another officer, said: , _ _ 

*“Lx)oTj at this little fellow, Klim. To bring in a report 
from a task force he has ridden a hundred and ten iniles 
in twenty-three hours, and he isn’t even breathing hard,” , 

A short but heavily-built man with a round face and 
widely-set eyes came across to Mark. The lad guessed at . 
once that this was Voroshilov. 

Voroshilov looked over the report. Then, staring at 
Mark, he whispered something into Budenny’s ear. Bu- 
denny also looked up and stared at Mark. 

“So you’re divisional commander Surov’s little brother? 
Look, wife,” he called to the woman who was preparing 
the meal. “This is Komei’s brother.” 

She came across to the lad and nodded. “Why, of 
course, he’s just like Komei. But what the child needs is 
some hot food, and quickly, and there you are keeping 
him standing while you talk.” 

After a good meal Mark slept for many hours, and 
when he woke he formd the train was moving. He at 
once thought of Inch, the wonderful little horse he had 
left behind, and ran out into the hallway. An officer was 
standing there, and when he heard Mark’s story of the 
two horses he burst out into a roar of laughter. Then he 
told Mark that while he was sleeping Budenny had gone 
out to the yard to have a look at the horse which had 
been sent to him as a gift, and seeing only Inch, looking 
more like a rat than a horse, he thou^t that someone bad 
played a trick on him. It had made him very angry. 

An hour later Mark was again called to Budenny’s car. 
’This time only Budenny and Voroshilov were there. They 
must have b^n told about the two horses, for Budenny 
at once said; 

“You needn’t worry about my horse; he will be col- 
lected from the old man and brought to me. But now 
Voroshilov wants to talk to you.” 

Voroshilov looked at Mark with great interest. Then he 
rose and, putting his hand on the lad’s shoulder, made 
him sit down. 

“It’s time you were done with fighting, Mark!” he said, 
halting in front of the boy. “At your wonderful age you 
must study, study, and go on studying. And so, dear 
comrade, you are to be disarmed and sent to Moscow, / 
win ^ve you a letter to someone there and you will study ■ 
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at Moscow University. And if you want anything write to 
me or to Budenny and we will help. 

“You know what an attack is? Well, now vou’ve'got 
to attack a big strong fortress. It’s called knowledge. But 
I know you are a Budenny man, so I know you not 
be afraid.” _ _ 

And so it happened that a week later Mark Surov 
found himself on a train and on his waiy to Moscow. 
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In Moscow Mark lived with three other students — 
Yura, Leonid and Alexander — ^in a house some distance 
from the University. For some time his best friend was 
Yura. 

And for some time his best ^rl-friend, the only woman 
with whom he was ever really in love, was a student 
named Lena. 

Strangely enough it was those two friendships Aat 
were to give Mark most pain, cause him most suferin^ 
both during bis stay in Moscow and long after. For al- 
though he was attracted by their personalities, and in par- 
ticular by Lena’s charm and beauty, he did not like their 
way of thinking. Both friendships started with an argc- 
ment. Perhaps 5iis in itself should have warned him, ocL 
to the young, argument is the breath of life. No one ccvld 
blame young Mark Surov, fresh from the simplicity of his 
family life iii the. steppe and bis fighting life in the army, if 
in the beginning of these friendships he could net foresee 
- their end. 
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were the Stalinists; on the other the Trotskyites; among 
the latter* were Yura and his friends, . Between the two 
ware those who, like Mark, wanted to serve neither Stalin 
nor Trofeky but conununism and the Communist Partj 

itself. , , 

“It’s hopeless trying to make you see pohhcai sense, 
Yura would say angrily. “You still don’t know whos& side 
you’re on.” 

“Yes, I do,” Mark would reply, equally angry. “I m on 
the side of the Party and the Soviet government. To quar- 
rel and fight and divide the Party over stupid ideas doesn’t 
make political sense to me. What’s important is that the 
workers and the peasants shordd have a better life and 
more freedom. That’s what we fought for; that’s what 
my father and my brothers died for; that’s aH I’m inter- 
ested in. And anyway I’m a student and I’m here to study. 
I’m not going to waste my time taking part in politics.” 

Most of the students however were o^y too happy to 
take part in politics. One day Yura and his friends or- 
ganized a huge student demonstration in favor of Trotsky. 
Yura felt cert^ that Vishinsky, who had just been given 
as important position at the University, was a supporter 
. of Trotsky, and that therefore he, Yura,- had nothing to 
;J fear. 

But Yura was wrong. On the day of the demonstration 
Vishinsky, in a public speech, facing Trotsky across the 
square, c^ed him a traitor to the Pa^ and the country, 
and the demonstration broke up in violence and a com- 
plete defeat for the Trotskyites. Vishinsky, it seems, had 
■weired the chances very carefully, and had finally de- 
cided that of tire two sides Stalin’s was Ure safest to be on. 

Together with a large number of other students Yura 
was expelled from the University and sent to Siberia. 
To lose his best friend in this way was a great blow to 
Mark, but he forced himself to believe that the most ac- 
tive of the top Trotskyites had to be removed if only for 
the sake of peace in the capital. 

Although Mark had refused to “take sides” in his un- 
ending arguments with Yura, the hard conditions of his 
birth and early years made him sympathetic to Stalin’s 
practical down-to-earth approach, which had been bom 
of the same sort of experience as his own. Without realiz- 
ing it, he tended to identify the Communist Party with 
Stalin, and when, in mourning the loss of his friend, he 
made excuses for Yura he also made excuses for Stalia. 
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For these excuses he found an expression which in later 
years he was to repeat to hims elf again and agSin, which 
he would hold on to, as a drowning man holds on to a 
straw. “You can’t chop wood without making Splinters.” 
In building a glorious Socialist future the Communist 
Party had much wood to chop. If there were splinters, if 
people like Yura were hurt, that could not te helped. 
This was the faith that was now bom in him. “You can’t 
chop wood without making splinters. To understand is 
to forgive. History will understand us, and it will not 
condemn us because of the splinters we’re making.” 

Mark’s relations with Lena were equally unhappy, and 
in a way for the same re^on. Lena was also one of those 
inexperienced, hot-headed young revolutionaries who 
believed that not only the old political system but every- 
thing about the old way of life had to be destroyed, to be 
changed. Like Yura she was full of ideas which had no 
basis in real life, or at least not in the sort of life which 
Mark had lived. 

Ideas about love, for example. 

“My dear Marl^” she would say, “surely you under- 
stand that there’s no such thing as love, and never h^ 
been. It’s all a simple matter of sexual relations, of physi- 
cal attraction.” 

“How do you know?” Mark asked miserably. “Have 
you ever had a man?” 

“Not yet.” Her face went red. “But, believe me, it’s 
quite a simple affair. And then look at marriage,” she went 
on hurriedly. “What’s marriage? It’s just a trick, a trick to 
make women slaves to their husbands and farnilies. If L 
as a woman, feel attracted to you, nothing should be al- 
lowed to prevent me from sleeping-with you.” 

This was what was known as the “new morality,” and 
it was firmly believed in by most of the Russian youth of 
that time. 

To Mark, with warm memories of his mother’s loyalty 
l 6 her husband and devotion to her children, and with 
us strong sense of family, such talk was disgusting, bor- 
ing meaningless. He loved Lena very much. Tall, with 
iair hair, full breasts and large grey eyes looking straight 
nto the world, she seemed to him like the ideal woman 
>f the future. Yes, he loved her and wanted her desper- 
itely, but every time she was with him she talked of the 
lew morality, and every time she did so something 
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seemed to dry up inside him; his love seemed to die. If 
she really loved him' why did she talk that way? If there 
was no such thing as love what was the point of love^ 
making? If she was ready to sleep with anybody who at- 
tracted her what hope could tliere be of a steady futun 
with her as his wife? 

Feeling rejected by Mark, but still determined to pu 
her ideas into practice, Lena had her first experience witl 
the son of one of the university professors. Alas! Perhap 
there was something in the old-fashioned idea of low 
after all; at any rate sex without it proved such a painfu 
ordeal, one so shocking and disgusting, that after firs 
trying unsuccessfully to hang herself Lena was ill, al 
most out of her mind, for many weeks. 

When Mark heard about it he too almost went out of | 
his mind. Even after he had half-killed the boy who had 
pushed Lena into practice of the new morality, in a bloody 
fight, he felt no better. He could no longer love I.ena; 
nor could he stop loving her. For months they did not 
sec each other. 

It was with a sense of relief that he learned, towards 
the end of fus sixth year in Moscow, that, as a member 
of the Communist Party, he had been given a special job 
in the Soviet Far East, many thousands of miles away 
from Moscow and Lena. 

“This is a great honor for you,” said Yeshov, head of 
the Personnel Department of the Party Central Commit- 
tee, “but you will be working under very difficult condi- 
tions.” 

“I’ll do my best,” said Mark simply. 

“Further argument is unnecessary,” said Vawlov, re- 
gional Party secretary of the Soviet Far East. “Stalin’s or- 
ders are that the people arc to be transported to Pcrmskoc 
at once. We’ve decided to send you. Comrade Surov, as 
Party representative, for the first transport of seven hun- 
dred workers. As you know, at this time of the year the 
waters of the Amur River are frozen over. You will travel 
over the ice in sleighs and trucks down to the village of 
Permskoe, near the mouth of the river, where the new 
town is to be built.” 

Mark’s mission in the Far East was to help organize th( 
construction of this new town, some hundreds of miiei 
from Khabarovsk, the Far East capital where he had 
spent the first eight months. The new town was to be a 
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center for the production of vast quantities of war ma- 
terials,' chiefly fighter-planes and bomber-plaaes. 

The idea for the town had been ^gested and ihe 
plans worked out by a man named 'Vinogradov, once a 
military en^eer in the army of the Czar, v/hile he v/as 
in prison for having taken part in a plot against the new 
government. He h^ pointed out two good reasons for 
building a new town in that far-ofi place. First, it was at 
the heart of an area rich in iron ore; secondly, it was v/cU 
out of bomber-range of any possible enemy air-base in 
Europe. 

When the scheme was put before Stalin he sent for 
Vinogradov and after asking many questions gave it Ms 
approval. He inimediately ordered that Vino^adov should 
be released from prison in order to direct the v/ork of 
constructioiL As Stalin held out Ms hand to say good-by 
he remarked: 

“I thinlr your plan is excellent, Vinogradov. But 
there’s one mistake in the estimates, and you’ll have to 
put it right.” 

“What’s that?” 

“You’ve said it wiU take eight years to build the tov/n 
and the factories. The work must be completed in tv/q 
years.” 

“Impossible!” 

“It’s not impossible,” Stalin said confidently. “A little 
more effort and self-sacrifice, a little less sentimentality, 
and the impossible becomes possible.” 

By the time Vinogradov returned to Khabarovsk to 
complete his plans winter had arrived. Without v/alting 
for preparations to be made, Stalin made a speech calling 
on Soviet youth to volunteer for the task of building the 
new town on the banks of the River Amur. Immediately, 

: from all parts of the country thousands of volunteers bc- 
gm to stream into Khabarovsk- Could Stalin or his ad- 
visers in Moscow have overlooked the simple facts that 
when the volunteers arrived in Khabarovsk there would 
be nowhere suitable for them to live? That there would 
be no warm winter clothing for them to wear? lhaf flicrc 
would be no food to feed them v/ith? The governnicnl 
imght, at the beginm'ng, have been ignorant of condi- 
tions at Khabarovsk in the depth of winter; but could 
Mey have still been ignorant after Vinogradov and Mark 
had sent telegram after telegram to Moscow rcquestiui' 
that the flow of volunteers should be stopped at least until 
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Kihe^springf 'Or 'was this what Stalin had ia-xmiid '^’h 
'tikedabhiit less “sentimentality?” 

5.^ ivNot b&y did Stalin insist, in spite of the telegi^ 
sending 'more and more volunteers; he was also insi 

■ that those who were already in KhabaroTOk shou 

1 once be transported to the site of the new town “wi 

■ reg^d to the difficulties.” The village of Pennskoc,' 
was to be transformed into the large industrial to' 
Komsomolsk, consisted at that time of twelve small 
The river bank on which the huts stood was frozen i 

1 ■winter to such a great depth that not even holes coul 
dug out, in the normal way, to provide shelter, 
was no food to be obtained locally. And when tlie 
teers got there they would have no work to do, bee 
the necessary materials and machinery could nol 
sent for a long time to come. 

All Mark’s efforts to prevent such needless sac ' 
such useless suffering, were in vain. “Further ar 
is unnecessary; these are Stalin’s orders,” Vavilov ! 
And that brought the last of the many di?- on 
siibiftct tr> an end. aVv .... 
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Her name ?ras Katjra. ?ylark called lisr Hunyningbird, 
lartly becanse when he first met hat she had been v/earing 
. bright blue brooch shaped Eke a hnmmi 2 gb: 2 jl, partly 
ecause, as he had said laughindy, humnirngbirds arc 
upposed to be lucky. But could anyone have been le;;;! 
Qcl^? His hummingbird vras caught in a trap from v/hich, 
hou^ Mark v/ould not admit it even to hirnrelf, there 
eemed to be no escape. 

Katya’s father v/as a '•y/hite” Rutsfan V/ho after tl/e 
lefeat of General Prokovsky’s forces in the Ukrairie had 
[ed to Harbin, on the coast of Cninese Manchuria. 7’here, 
laving married a Japanese v/oman, he lived for rnarfy 
rears. But she died V/hen Katya was only fourteer) yeaf;; 
)ld, and in his loneEness he developed a iongirig to ref urn 
o his homeland. It v;as this longing v/hicb hyl liiru f/> 
ake a chance on not being recognised, or, if he v/erf> 
■ecognized, on being pardoned by the Soviet audior/fh,;:; 
or his former coirater-revolutionary activ/tics, 7 he ;yrnu.- 
>le did not succeed. He was recognized, almost, immndl.i 
itely, and he was not pardoned. 

The police allowed the father to live in freedom a.s )/>*);/, 
IS Katya agreed to work for them as a secret age/d, f'o; 
iuch, work her beauty, her manner and her czr^dlenf 
cnowledge of three languages — Russian, Japa/iese n/uf 
flhinese — made her v/ell suited. The secret police had 
nanaged to get her into the Japanese ComtdaKU first ns a 
household servant and later as; an (dfice sccrelary, f'y 
searching through the v/astepaper baskets and by kee/»!/(g 
her eyes and ears open she had been able to (rbfaln 
some useful bits of information, Nov/ sfie V/as beltig, 
trained to photograph secret papers, 7Jif>ugfi she liafed 
and feared the work it had not seemed too l»ad rrrilil (herr^ 
arrived at the Consulate a young Japanese v/lir>, as soon 
as he saw Katya, had only one idea hi fils mhid, i'.ulyii 
was told that if she vranted her faflicr to slay r>n( (if 
prison she must on no account resisf yho new(V>mc.fV, 
advances. And that v/ar, v/hen she first mef Marl;, 

As soon as, crying bitterly, she had fcild Mad; h(v’ 
story, he went to sec the Soviet secret prilfce, fn his Innii- 
cence he believed that v/hen he informed (fieni hi: v/anfed 
to marry Katya they v/ould release her from the agrtv-, ■ 
ment. But they were ready for litrri, a.rtd f* -^‘ 
was no, 

“We know all about your relations vdtfr Kai 
they said, “and we v/on’t interfere so Ion/’ 
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tinues to do the work we have assi^ed to her. Bnt she 
too valua'ble for us to let go, and if you persuade her 
resist yoji will find yourself in trouble. . . . And ths 
there is her father ...” 

Mark had but one more card to play, and that was i 
appeal to higher authority. The name of Surov was we 
known in Moscow; it had influence. He would use th 
influence. But for tliat he needed time, and now there w 
no time — he had to leave for Permskoe at once. 

Hms it was %vith a heavy heart that he saw his Hui 
mingbird that night and kissed her good-by early ne 
morning. He did not know how long he would have to 
away and her work was horrible, dangerous. Wliat mig 
not happen to her before he returned? 

Once he was on the way, Mark had no time or ener 
for anything but the task of getting seven hundred your 
sters safely to Permskoe, over the frozen waters of t 
Amur River, through a frost-bound wilderness ot dai 
unexplored forest. The cold was so severe that it was ii 
possible to stop anywhere on the way to rest; except f 
short halts, for meals and refuelling, the long line 
trucks had to keep crawling along the river edge i 
eleven days and eleven nights. 

In later years Mark was to remember that journey 
one remembers a horrible dream. The frequent bres 
downs, with all metallic parts so icy that just to tou 
them burnt the skin off the mechanics’ hands; the ev( 
present possibility of breaking through the ice — 
trucks did, with the loss of four lives; the terrifying dai 
ness of the long nights, in which even the most powerl 
headlamps seemed to lose their brightness; the constt 
shaking of the trucks and roar of the engines, which 1 
gether with the lack of space made sleep all but impc 
sible; the awful boredom of watching the trees on t 
river banks slide slowly past; and, above all, fear of t 
unknown and of the hardships that lay ahead when th 
reached Permskoe. All these things combined to fill t 
seven hundred volunteers with despair, Mark tried 
keep them moving, to make them walk, but they wou 
do nothing but sit in sleepy silence. 

On the fourth day, after one youngster, half out of 1 
mind, had dropped from a truck and run screaming 
wards the forest, Mark v/as forced to play a trick c 
them. Solemnly reading aloud from a piece of paper (c 
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!?hich actually nothing was written) he announced that 
General Blucher, Commander-in-Chief of the Special Far 
Eastern Army, had proclaimed the expedition ^ military 
advance, and that the Young Communists would there- 
fore be expected to obey orders as if they were soldiers. 
Writer that Mark made them march or run for several 
bours every day; he staged mock attacks on an imaginary 
enemy on the banks of the river; he forced them to sing; 
be tried everything to make them more active and cheer- 
ful. 

And finally, with the loss of only a few lives, he 
brought them to Permskoe. 

But now he was faced with the most difficult task of 
aU — ^the task of sheltering and feeding seven hundred 
people in a frost-bound forest, for the rest of a very long 
winter. 

The frozen soil, hard as iron, resisted all efforts to dig 
into it. So Mark ordered that camp fixes should be lit to 
melt it out. Inch by inch, by scraping and scraping, hol- 
lows in the earth were made deeper and deeper until 
everyone was sheltered underground, four or five men to 
a pit. The pits were covered with several layers of 
branches, over which earth was piled, and only a small 
hole was left for the men to crawl in and out. A fire was 
lit at the bottom of each pit, but it gave off not only 
warmth but smoke. The melting walls ^pped with mois- 
ture. The warmth, the damp, and the smoke were insep- 
arable, and great determination was required to remain 
for any length of time in these “graves.” Again and again 
the men would rush out into ffie open air, wiping the 
dirt and tears from their faces and cursing everything and 
everyone on earth, until they were driven back by the 
cold. 

“What have we been brought here for?” Mark was 
asked again and again. “We’ve been sent to our deaths.” 

“I know all that, comrades. I'm not trying to deceive 
you. We’ve got a very difficult winter ahead of us. But 
we’ve got to hold out; that’s the only hope. Comrade 
Stalin called for you to be sent here. . . . It’s his order, 
and we’ve earned it out. , . , Now we’ve got to fight for 
our lives — and help one another.” 

The next problem, now that the supph’es that they had 
brought with them were rapidly being used up, was food. 
All that was left was a cereal made up in a sort of thick 
porridge and served with hardly any fat at ail. Porridge 
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for breakfast; porridge for dinner; porridge for supper 
Day aftef day after day. ' 

. Mark^saw that it was essential to get meat from some 
where, l^one of the Young Communists were experieiice( 
hunters. The only hope was to persuade the native peopl 
whose homes were in the forest — the Nanaitz trifaesme] 
— ^to bring in bear and reindeer. But being widely seal 
tered throughout the taiga, as the forest wilderness wa 
called, the tribesmen were not easy to find, and they di 
not like to kill either of these animals unless it was ab 
solutely necessary. 

Somebody had to go out into the taiga to find th 
Nanaitz camps and persuade tire tribesmen to use'thei 
hunting skills as a patriotic duty. Mark decided to go him 
self. Taking with him an old native guide who had live 
in the forest all his life he set out, travelling on skh 
His efforts in the first week met with such success that h 
decided to stay in the forest and continue the seard 
leaving Permskoe further and further behind. 

It was the hardest decision that Mark had ever had t 
make. He had been ordered to return to Khabarovsk a 
soon as the volunteers were settled in Permskoe. Ah 
since Katya’s fate, and the fate of his love for her, migt 
wen depend on his early return, no one could have blame 
hirn for obeying that order. But he felt that even if it rc 
suited in losing Katya and being expelled from the Part] 
his first duty was to the seven hundred volunteers whor 
he had been forced, against his will, to lead into the jaw 
of death. Somehow he had to keep them alive and loyt 
till the end of the winter. 

Thus began weeks of lonely searching through th 
taiga, mostly on skis, with no one but his old guide an( 
occasionally some Nanaitz tribesmen to talk to. Hayin; 
persuaded one group to take food to Pennskoe he woul< 
move on to the next camp, still further from the river 
During these months he could never take off his clothe; 
to wash the sweat and grime from his body. He passec 
whole days and nights, when snowstorms made it impos- 
sible to move from under the small tent-cover, with noth- 
ing to do but lie on his back and think or dream. 

At last the snow and ice began to melt and leaves 
appeared on the branches of the trees. The long hard 
winter was over; spring had come. And with the coniina 
of the spring the boats could begin to sail up and down 
the river again. Now there would be food in plenty for 
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he Permskoe volunteers and Mark’s work was fiimhed. 
Jlowly he made his way through, the taiga and across me 
mdless marshes back to the river. He retumeii to ^a- 
sarovsk by trmn. He had expected to be away less th^ 
iix weeks; looking back it seemed to- him more like six 
years; in actual fact it was just about six months. 


On his arrival at Khabarovsk he ordered the driver to 
take him not to Party Headquarters but to the little low 
house in the side street. 

A strange woman answered his knock- Seeing the car at 
the gate she gave him a friendly smile. Mark stared at 
her, fear gripping at his heart. 

“What do you want, comrade? Please come in,” she 
said. 

He followed her to Katya’s room. But as soon as he 
entered he saw it was no longer Katya’s room, for there 
were none of her things to be seen. Turning to the woman 
he asked her hoarsely; 

“Where is , . . Katya Antina? Speakl For God’s sake, 
speak'.” 

“I don’t know,” she said hurriedly. “There was a Rus- 
sian or Chinese woman or someone living here before us, 
Wt we heard she had gone away. I don’t know for cer- 
tain.” 


Mark rushed out of the room, ran down the steps, and 
jumped into the car. 

“Secret police,” he ordered the driver. 

Some minutes later he was shown into the same room 
as he had sat in once before. The same man was at the 
same desk. 

Where is she?” He had to force the words out. 

Speaking very slowly the man said: ‘There's co rcint 

in our hiding the truth from you She's sore, and she 

won’t be coming back. We know sll about tou. Comrade 
Surov, we trust you, and we would like to soften the blew 
tor you by telling you that whatever hannenec to her 
happened while she was serving her cotmtn' the cctm*— 
which you are serving. AH welmoTv' for cermin is 
was the Japs’ doing. Someone cahed for her e"-h' r*— 
knocked on the window three time^ W-* 

door, as w= 

neighbor, hea^d ^,1: ^ 
^«hen they ran out there was no one to be seem Vvd h^w-' 
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done eveijvthing in our power to, find her, but withou^ 
success.” 

Mark slowly rose from his chair and fixed his burning, 
hate-Med eyes on the eyes of the man: ,• 

“You trust me, you say! I spit on your trust. You’re 
a lot of trickster-gamblers, playing with other people’s 
lives. You forced the girl, by threatening her father, to do 
work which she hated. And Aen you say ‘She served her 
country.’ She hadn’t even seen that county. You made 
it shameful for her. You’ve lost the life with which you 
gambled, but you yourself are still alive and go un- 
harmed.” 

Furiously, bitterly, Mark went to every higher ofliicial 
who might be of help in finding Katya, or at least in find- 
ing out what had happened to her. He even went to 
Blucher hims elf. Because he was weU-liked and respected 
they all listened with sympathy. But they all had the same 
answer; “There’s nothing to be done. You must make the 
best of it. She’s gone and you will never see her again.” 

Night after night he buried his teeth in his pillow, so 
that the cry which would rise in his throat might not 
burst from his lips. Then, in the middle of the night, he 
would go to his office and the light would bum till morn- 
ing. He worked furiously, almost madly. But from time to 
time he raised his eyes from his papers and, his face 
twisted with pain, he would whisper: “Forgive me, Hum- 
mingbird. , . . Forgive me for losing you.” Then he would 
feel that she was in the room with him, that she was 
looking at him, with eyes that shone like stars and a look 
which said, “Don’t leave me alone, Mark; I’m so afraid.” 
She stretched out her hands to him; he rose and went to 
her. One step, two steps, five steps — he put out his hands, 
but all he touched was the cold wall. 

A few weeks after his return Mark was ordered to at 
tend a dinner-party held by the Khabarovsk Administra- 
tion to celebrate the freeing of the Russian Far East froir 
Japanese occupation. To this party were invited not onlj 
all the highest Russian officials in tlie area, but also rep- 
resentatives of the various countries which had Consu- 
lates there. 

At the dinner table, by a strange chance, Mark found 
himself seated opposite Yoshima, the official at the Jap- 
anese consulate whose advances Katya had been ordered 
not to resist. 
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“The Far East is a fine country, isn’t it?” Yoshima said 

to Mark as if making light conversation. 

“Oh, yes,” Mark forced himself to reply. “S'oreigners 
have always liked our Far East very much.” 

“Naturally! We Japanese, for instance, have ^ways 
been interested in the economic development of this part 
' of the world. We have always wanted to know you Rus- 
■ sians better. Among us, Russian is one of the most popu- 
! larof all languages.” 

I “I am very pleased to hear it. Very few Russians study 
! Japanese.” 

“I tViink Japanese must be very difficult for Russians 
to learn, isn’t it? I have met very few who speak it weU.” 

! “Not even among the women?” 

i A look passed over Yoshima’s face, and his eyes turned 
; cold and threatening. 

i “Russians who speak Japanese remind me of a cert^ 

• winged creature; it is called a hummingbird,” he said. 

! Ihe blood drained from Mark’s face. “Aren’t hum- 
l mingbirds supposed to be lucky?” he asked quietly, as if 
half asleep. 

“We Japanese have the belief that it’s a dead hiun- 
' mingbird that’s lucky.” 

( “A strange belief,” Mark answered. “I thought all the 
[ great religions were very considerate of the life of 
birds. So your belief is rather unusual.” 

.“Not really. You see we believe that birds, like hu- 
: mans, have unending life; so to send a bird to another 
i world does not really harm it. The only condition is that 
I the bird’s last request must be observed.” 
j “And is it?” Mark asked. 

; “By Samurais, it is J' 

I The guests rose from the table and prepared to leave. 
! As Mark was putting on his coat he heard Yoshima’s voice 
I behind him. ' 


He turned. Yoshima held out a small package tied 
with pink ribbon. 

“I’d like you to accept this in memory of our meeting. 
Its nothing, only a little remembrance. Good-bv Mr 
Surov.” - 


When he had gone Mmk tore open the packet. Inside 
was a blue stone carved in the shape of a small bird with 
outstretched wings. It was Katya’s lucky hummingbird. Or 
aid it, now, look more like an unlucky splinter? 


\ Chapter 5 


Kogocha and the Coal Rush 

’ i 

There is no limit to the power of the human heart to 
Eve througji even the greatest of sorrows. If there were! 
such a limit, Mark Surov’s heart would surely have broken 
that night when Yoshima presented him with Katya’s 
brooch. But the human heart has as much power to heal 
the wounds of the spirit as the body has power to heal 
the wounds of the flesh. 

The days of despair passed into months, the months 
into a year, and Mark was still working at Khabarovsk, in 
the same office. Again and again, during many sleepless 
nights, he had seen Katya come from the darkest comer 
of the room, had talked with her. “Forgive me, dear, dear 
one, for not taking more care of you.” There was silence 
, in the room, but his heart caught the answer: “I longed 
) for you so much, Mark; I was so afraid,” 

And each time he would reproach himself the more 
bitterly. If he had obeyed the Party order and returned 
to Khabarovsk she mi^t still be ahve and breathing, in 
all her laughing, golden loveliness; she might again be 
lying in his arms, with all her warmth and sweetness, 
^at right had he to sacrifice her? The seven hundred 
volunteers would have lived through the winter somehow. 
And even if they had all died? What were their seven 
hundred lives worth, against her one? 

Sometimes, tortured almost to the breaking-point by 
such thoughts, he tried to find peace by returning for a 
while to the taiga by the River Amur. Perhaps there, in 
the dark silence of the forest where his fateful decision 
had been made, he would recall more clearly the despair- 
ing looks of the lads who were in his care; he might con- 
vince himself yet again that it would have been impossible 
for him, at that time and under those conditions, to aban- 
don them even to semi-starvation. Surely his duty to them 
had to come first. 

It was on one such lonely walk that he became the 
unwilling witness of a sorrow which, if sorrow can be 
measured, was in a way even greater than Ms own. 

44 
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« ,T <5 iiPTifl in the river he heard voices, and in- 
Sill al tack. Fioo 

roung mL 'facing the nver, and m the man s aijns wa. a 
rounff W0D13I1. The woin&n v/ss spcslong. ^ ^ 

"No Peterl I’ve made up my mind. rm going with yoU; 

"But it means your death, Maria, slow but certain 

^^“^^'know. But before we find death we shall also find 
peace and freedom. We shall have gained a little hfe tor 
you and a little freedom for us both. So I’m going with you. 

“But think, Maria. You’re young, you’ve got all your 
life before you. ...” 

“Dearest, please, please don’t argue any more, 
want to be with you. You will wait for me here; I’ll be 
back in three hours’ time. We’ll cross the river in a boat, 
take the train to the coast and then make for the island. 
Peter, dearest, only another three hours of separation, 
and then we shall be together, together to the end.” 

“All right, Maria, so be it., . . to the end.” 

They Idssed. Then she went to the water’s edge, got 
into a rowboat and pulled strongly for the opposite bank. 
Peter stood among the bushes, motionless, staring after 
her. Suddenly, putting his hands to his head, as if to 
prevent it from bursting, he cried out desperately: “I 
can’t! I mustn’t!” 

Quickly, almost wldly, he took a notebook from his 
pocket, wrote a few lines on the cover and fixed it to the 
trunk of a tall tree close to where they had been standing. 
Then, with the same desperate haste, he hurried oS along 
the river bank. 

Mark waited till he was out of sight and then, as if’ 
dnven by some higher power, he took the notebook down 
from the tree. On the cover he read; 

“My dearest Maria! I am going away alone. I cannot 
let you share my fate. I love you madly, but for that 

Sff On that leper 

island I shall find freedom, if only for a short time, and 

vLf ® ^ time enough to think of 

yo'i. to iove and long for you Peter ” 
Mark opened the notebook. God knows what if all 
about, he thought. And this is what he read ® ^ 

* * H; 

THE DIARY OF PETER NOVTKOFF 

^ Mother, m, dear Mother, you were TO. wrang in say. 
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ing that I was born trader a lucky star. I have found coal 
Yes, I, P^ter Novikoff, who graduated only last year fron 
the Leningrad Geological Institute, have found coal, anc 
in a place where no one else would even have dreamed ol 
looking for it. Now I find myself in Khabarovsk. I an 
setting out on the road to fame, and I have decided U 
keep this diary from the very beginning, for you 
Mother, and for one other woman whom I love as mud 
as I love you. My discovery has solved the whole prob 
lem of fuel supply for future railway lines in this part o 
the Union. It will no longer be necessary to bring coai 
from the Donbass, thousands of kilometers away. 

Yesterday I was called to the telegraph office to speak 
directly with Moscow. It was Ordjoniladze, Assistant to 
the People’s Commissar. He wanted to know if I was 
absolutely certain that my calculations about the amount 
of coal were correct. As I was gving my answer, we were 
disconnected. Maria says it must have been the censor- 
ship people who cut us off. 

It’s been a whole week since Fve written anything. 
Pm completely exhausted. The coal I have found has 
started a rush of activity. Every organization in the 
country seems in some way to be concerned with it, and 
now I no longer know who is responsible to whom. First 
I get orders from the regional executive committee, then 
from the G. P. U., and in the end it turns out that it’s the 
G. P. U. that has the last word, the real authority. But 
they are police, secret police. What do they know about 
cod? 

Berman, Assistant Director of the G. P. U., has just 
come from Moscow, and he told me it is proposed that w’e 
start digging for coal almost immediately. But how’s that 
possible? The place where I found the coal is almost four 
hundred kilometers from here, Kogocha, where our head- 
quarters are. There are no roads, not even paths. How 
they get workers and supplies to the place? How will 
they get the coal away from the place? 

I’ve been ordered to prepare to leave. Together wish 
a few hundred others I’m to go to the place where I found 
the coal and stay there for as long as is necessary. It fc' 
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low the end of September. If we start out in three or four 
lays we should be there about October 20. 

I haven’t written a word for more than a month. We 
[eft Kosocha. on September 28 and arrived _m the com 
region only about- November 1. Our expedition ^nsists 
mainly of soldiers of the G. P. U. Interior Mihta^ Forces. 
There are more than four hundred of them. There are 
only about sixty of us in the civilian group. Our trMsport 
consisted of hundreds of horse-drawn wagons heavily 
loaded with food and other supplies. But_ on each wagon 
there was barbed wire. I’m told the coal is to be dug out 
by prisoners. 


At least half of the soldiers are working with the 
barbed wire. I hate to think that prisoners will be brought 
here. The only thing ready for them so far is huge squares 
of bare land, enclosed by barbed wire, with high watch- 
towers at each comer. It seems to me sometimes that it’s 
all ray fault that masses of ordinary people will be 
brought here and forced to dig out of the earth the coal 
that I have discovered. But I tell myself that every one 
of them will be here for some reason. I have often heard 
that sometimes people are arrested \vithout cause, but I 
do not believe this. How is it possible to seize a man, put 
him in prison and send him to forced labor if he has not 
committed any crime? 


St^ge, but all building work seems to have stopped. 
The big house for us civilians and for the guard is ready, 
and we have moved In. But what about quarters for the 
They are expected to arrive quite soon. I 
asked Comrade Vesioly, the head of our party, about this 
yesjerday. After the conversation I felt I had been cov- 

a while and then 


for'SrisnnL^fr.^ that we propose to build quarter; 
for rnpmViP ' think it would be most unusua 

“Bu?wS work?” 

“St sets in?” 

that mai is themselves. You will se. 

self toanyconditmnJ.”^'^^ accustom him 


The first column of prisoners, about six thousand of 
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^^■'■smv^. ' yestenj^wi TlKy"' vi^OT 
:He .way fiom Kogocha, a (fctacce rf iour;l!iiiidisd^^ i^ 
fie^. anivefl li^ dead -ssilli fed^e, cold ‘and^, 
jaffident fd^ That is, those that did arrive, Ihe-he^ Hi 
he convey lepoiled to Vesioly riiat he “los^ 150 hk3i: ^1 
hsvf^. .- ' r-’V'?- 

: Ffrim a distance I saw how this huge crowd of people'; 
irawled into the barbed wire endosnres. Vesioly’s di^; 
?ras short. The prisoners were allowed two da>-s to pie-: 
jare their own dogonts or make.a shelter for themsehes. 
On the third day everyone had to start digging coal 

The mors I observe the prisoners, the more I talfcj 
with them, the more bitter I feeL There are now twentvr! 
four thonsand of them. They have nearly all been dassi-^ 
fied as landowners, but actnally they are all simple peas- 
ants. Their crime was their unwillingness to give in to the 
government power that tried to drive them into the collec- 
tive farms. They wanted to remain masters of their own- 
land- to have in their own yard their own horse and their 
own cow. They didn’t mind if others joined coDeefes 
•' , farms, but they didn’t want to join themselves. So armed 

en broke into their homes. They and their families wets 
oaded on trains and shipped like rattle to Siberia. On tbs 
, ; way, aH families were broken np. The bodies of those who 
di^ wets left by the side of the railway. Those who lived 
came to the coal regions. 

Thank God! Thank God! It’s been six weeks since I 
. last wrote — it’s not easy to write about the things that go 
on here. But today something good h£pp>ened-^t’s been 
discovered that there is much less coal here than I thought . 
There was coal at all of the fourteen places where I mads 
the tests, but in between them there is none. Anyway 
what it means is that all these thousands of people wi5 
now be able to leave the taiga, and so will I. Maybe I sbaT) 
be disgraced. I don’t care. Better that than have all the^ 
poor people on my conscience. Maria will understamL: ^ 

It’s becoming warmer. The snow is 'melting. The fpSl 
convoys, that until now had been arriring regularly 
day, are begin nin g to arrive late. Today half of the food- 
supply cotild not get through from Kogoefaa becan^-;t&' 
horses could not pull the loads over the melting snd'skvvf 
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the matste ^ coveKu 

-f) three weete since ^ ° barely 

ough. The pnsoneis- ^n cut by half. To- 

fident to keep them ^'5' I^unted rarrcty- 
y, v/Blkmg ^ 

: mass' graves. Fifty bodies to a gra 

sarly five thousand dead! 

The decision has been announced to £0 
iking the little that remains of the 
risolers ate to be left to 

iavmg so many to certain death, but I v. ant to W 

nuch, so very much. Or vdll Maria 

vhen she learns I am capable of such seuiShneu. 


How many days have passed since that monung 
we loaded the rest of the food on to the carts^and tricw to 
get away? I do not know. Perhaps three, perhaps tv ecty, 

I have been wandering about, almost out of ntv prr.l, 
dazed and stunned by the shocldng events wnich it^has 
been my awful fate to witness. 

As we drove the carts out and into the taiga, the hznrt. 
)und it more and more difficult to pull them through the 
oft soil; we men found it more and more diSrmh to 
.elp the horses by pushing. Finally, less than ten ■d!o- 
neters from the camp, with both hones and men ccm- 
iletely exhausted, we found ourselves at a standstill, .And 
hen, behind us, we heard the shouts of the prisoners, 
growing louder and louder. Driven by hunger they had 
been following us; they were coming nearer and nearer, 
a savage army with murder in their hearts, 

Vesioly made a quick decision— to wait till the prison- 
er came close enough and then to massacre them with 
the machine-guns. When aU had been killed we were to 
return to the camp and set out again in a different direo- 


to me suddenly I re- 
‘ ‘“'I 1 'VOUld 
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to take place. When the prisoners began to appear among 
(lie trees* Ihe first shots stopped them, but only for a fev; 
moments. pThey moved fonvard again and each step cost 
them, a liundrcd dead. Soon a carpet of bodies stretched 
through the forest, but over the carpet those behind still 
came on. Some fell wounded, but they would rise again and 
continue, or crawl on hands and knees — as if the food 
carts were irresistibly pulling them forward. Death no 
longer meant anything to them. They reached the spot 
where Vesioly and his men were standing, still firing their 
guns, and rolled over them, crushing them underfoot. 
Ilicn there were no more shots. The food from the carts 
disappeared in an instant. New mobs, crawling up from 
behind, killed the horses and tore them to pieces, with 
their bare hands, and chewed the pieces raw. ... I fled 
into the taiga. 
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stepped out of the boat and called out quietly: “Peter . . . 
Peter . . . where are you, Peter?” * 

She- stopped when she saw the notebook, white aganst 
the dark tree trunk. Through the bushes Mark watched 
her take it down. As she read she began to cry, then 
she slipped to the ground, as if all the strength had gone 
out of her. She cried a long time before she at last got up 
slowly and went to the boat,- her head on her chest, bitter 
misery in her face. She did not row, but let the boat be 
borne along by the current, wMle she stared into space, 
her face shining with the tears which still rolled down her 
cheeks. Mark watched, unable to tear his eyes away xmtil 
the boat had disappeared round a bend in the river. 
Only then did he walk slowly away, bowed down by a 
new sorrow, certain that what lie had read could not but 
be true, for had he not seen the end of it with his very 
own eyes? 

Twenty thousand dead! Twenty thousand more splin- 
ters? Yura . . . Katya , . . now Peter and Maria . . . Perhaps 
himself? 


Chapter 6 


- “No, My Place Is Here!” 

For Mark Surov to be given a bad mark in his record 
for ff wrong act on a matter of Communist principle and 
practice hardly seemed possible. He was a “son of ths 
regiment.” He had preached the Communist gospel, had 
read the Communist- Bible to a dying man at the age cr 
thirteen. ^ 

But it did happen; he, Mark Surov, was censured ry 
'the Far East Regional Committee- of the Corpse :^- — 
■^artv. And it came about on a ouestion of votins 
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an “enemy of tlie people,” and loses also tlie right to have 
a good jobt the right lb get enough food for himself and 
Ms •family,, the ri^t to send his children to school, and 
many other rights besides. .In addition to the loss of aU 
tlicse rights he must pay much higher taxes than anyone 
else, and often has to give up everything he ovms in order 
to avoid prison or forced labor. 

Tile giving or taking away of the right to vote is thus 
one of the cMef weapons used to achieve two of the gov- 
irnmenf s purposes: one is to bring picssnie to bear on the 
peasants to join the collective jarms-, the other is to ensure 
1 good supply of cheap slave labor to do the work of 
mining coal, cutting down trees, building roads and so on. 

But it has never been quite clear who has the final re- 
sponsibility or authority for using this weapon. Is it the 
Government or the Party? If it is the Government wMch 
branch of the Government? If it is the Party wMch organ 
of the Party? 

When Mark arrived in Khabarovsk he found that out of 
a population of one and a half million persons old enough 
to vote in the province no less than half a million, one- 
third of the total, did not have electoral rights, or, in 
other words, had been put on the list of “non-voters.” 

K It was after reading Peter Novikoffs diary, and just a 
^w weeks before the next elections were to be held, that 
;.|i<ark asked for and obtained permission from the Re- 

onal Committee to “report on the position regarding 
those people from whom the right to vote had been taken 
away.” 

At the meeting at which he presented his report he 
' said: “On your instructions, comrades, I have reviewed 
the list of those persons who have lost their electoral 
rights. . . . Half a million people have been placed on the 
list. We all know that when a person is placed on this 
list he is automatically classified as an enemy of the peo- 
ple. It seems to me impossible that in a province with 
only one and a half million possible voters there should 
be half a million enemies of the Soviet people. Comrade 
Stalin had taught us that when we are in a difficulty we 
should rely on the people’s wisdom. I therefore propose 
that we should ask the workers themselves, through their 
otvn organizations, to revise the list.” 

Mark’s proposal was accepted by the Committee. When 
revised by the workers themselves the list of non-voters 
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was reduced from half a million names to sixty-seven 
thousand names. * 

Immediately after the elections Mark had a* visitor* in 
his office. It was Comrade Yuzhny, a high Gi P. U. offi- 
cial. 

“I want to return to this question of revising the voting 
list,” Yuzhny began. “Don’t you think, Comrade Surov, 
that a very serious mistake has been made?” 

“No, Comrade Yuzhny, I don’t. As you know, the 
people themselves, by greatly reducing the number, 
changed the administration’s work very thoroughly.” 

“Your reference to the people does not free you from 
responsibility. Comrade Surov,” Yuzhny said. “We shall 
see what sort of people corrected the Party’s work.” 

“The Party’s work!” exclaimed Mark. “The first list 
was drawn up by the administrative organs of the Gov- 
ernment, not by the Party.” 

“That makes no difference, no difference whatever. 
The Party is the administration. The Party is us.” 

“So far as I know you are the G. P. U., which is only 
an organ of the Party.” 

Yuzhny sat thinl^g for a moment and then said, in an 
unusually quiet tone: 

“Formally you are right of course. The G. P. U. is not 
the Party, but a sword in the Party’s hand. But that is no 
excuse for doing what you have done.’’ 

“I am not trying to excuse myself. I have only carried 
out Party instructions.” 

“The instructions must be changed.” 

“As they haven’t been changed so far I must carry 
them out.” And there the conversation ended. 

A week later Mark went to see Vavilov, secretary of 
the Regional Committee. 

“I’ve just been informed that the Party Committee has 
passed a vote of censure on me,” he said. “Is that cor- 
rect?” - 

“Yes.” 

Vavilov listened to Mark’s protest in sUence. Then he 
took out a letter from the loci G. P. U. which proposed 
that Mark Surov should be punished for interfering v/ith 
the work of the G. P. U. in drawing up the list. “After he 
has been expelled from the Parly,” the letter endsd^ 

G. P. U. will see that he answers for his conduct. lU'' 
letter was signed by Yuzhny. 
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Then Vavilov handed Mark another letter — ^the Com- 
mittee’s rd’ply. “The Re^onal Party Committee . . , tak- 
ing into account die fact that Mark Surov is a very young . 
member of the Party . . . and has made this mistake ow- 
ing to insufficient Party experience, has decided to limit 
itself to passing a Party vote of censure on him.” 

“You see, Mark,” said Vavilov, “if we hadn’t passed 
the vote of censure Yuzhny would have taken the matter 
into his own hands^nd things would have been far worse 
for you. We did the best we could. Let’s leave it at that; 
In these days we have to know when to bend, when to 
take a roundabout way to an object. You can’t always go 
straight ahead. Get that clear, Mark. I have' long noted 
that you’re too hot, too outspoken. You haven’t any sense 
of fear.” 

“But I’m in my own country. What have I got to fear?” 

“That’s quite true. But our country is like a horse 
which is rising on its hind legs; it can easily crush its own 
offspring. I’m not in a foreign country either, am I? Yet 
I’m afraid. There’s a lot that I’m afraid of . , 

Vavilov seemed to realize that he had said too much; 
he closed his mouth and shook his head. “Good-by,” he 
^ murmured. And Mark left. 

Late one night Mark was called to Vavilov’s office. 
He found Vavilov talking to Dorinas, the chief G. P. U. 
representative for the Far East, about the collective farms 
into which all the peasants were to be driven, by Stalin’s 
order. Vavilov was saying that it was now possible to re- 
port to Moscow that in the area for which he was responsi- 
ble no less than ninety-seven per cent of the peasants had 
been persuaded to join the collective farms. 

Dorinas turned to Mark: 

“I have asked Comrade Vavilov,” he said, “to send, 
you to the River 2;ee district to assist Comrade Bayenko, 
vffio had been given special orders by Comrade Stalin in 
connection with the preparation of timber for export. We 
have reason to believe that he badly needs your help 
there for a short time. That is all.” 

The truck that took Mark to the Zee district let him 
off at Kholodny, where there was a small gold-mining 
center. There he found the mine-director waiting for him. 
“Comrade Surov?” he said. “I was informed that you 
would be passing through and would spend the night here. 

I am very glad to have you as my guest. Comrade Bay- 
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enko is out at the headquarters of the luml^r camps, 
some fifteen miles from here. We’II .take you out to him 
tomorrow. Things aren’t too good here,” he* went on. 
“Since we changed over to working the mine with prison- 
ers we’ve had to send away all our wives and children. 
V/ouId you like to see the mine?” 

Mark followed the director out and around the camp. 
Here, for the first time in his experience, he saw women 
prisoners being used to do even the heaviest manual work. 
Most of the men, too, were not of the peasant type, but 
middle-class professional people, such as teachers and 
doctors, from the towns. Among them he recognized 
Borodin, once a professor of history at Moscow University. 

On their way back to the office the Director told Mark 
that in accordance with regulations he would have to go to 
Razin, the chief of the local G. P. U., and obtaia permis- 
sion to remain in the mine area. “It’s only a matter of 
form,” the director said, “Comrade Razin must know you 
are here, for it was he who issued the order to have you 
brought by truck. But the formality has to be observed.” 

The director went on to his office, and Mark made his 
way to Razin’s house — a small attractive building which 
stood not far from the 'block of prison barracla. The 
house was quiet; there seemed to be nobody about Push- 
ing open the front door he called out: 

“Is anybody.in?” 

From inside a woman’s voice replied: 

“Come in . . . Comrade Surov.” 

The voice sounded strangely familiar, but it was too 
dark -in the hallway for him to see who it was. He fol- 
lowed the woman into a larger room off the hall. Turning, 
he saw a thin, wasted face, like the face of one who has 
been hi or underfed a long time. The bloodless hps were 
twisted into a miserable, imeasy smile. The large, grey, 
mournful eyes were fixed on him, as if they were asking 
a question. 

“Lena!” 

They stood staring at each other, not knowing what to 
say. She was wearing a simple black dress with short 
sleeves, and had cheap town shoes on her feet. Her 
breasts, which had once been full and firm, now hung 
loosely, like those of a woman who has borne many chil- 
dren. Tears were gathering in her eyes. Her lips parted 
in a desperate attempt to speak, but the v/or-^'i .canie with 
difficulty: 
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“Yes . « . it's me ... I Imew . . . you were coming , . . 
I was waiting for you, Mark Surov.” 

'•‘What ‘'have they done to you?” he cried bitterly. 
“Lena, what arc you doing here?” 

“I’ve had two years in concentration camps ■ . . I 
thought you wouldn’t want to recognize me . . 

She started to cry and sat down on the edge of a sofa, 
her head sunk on her chest. M.irk sat down beside her and 
laid his hand on her knee. “Tel! me, Lena, how did you 
get here? How did it .all happen”" he said. 

At last she stopped ctying and smiled miserably. 

“I got here like everybody else,” she said. And she 
w’ent on to tell how her brother, an underground revolu- 
tionary worker and an old Bolshevik, had been -arrested 
and shot. When that happeas suspicion fails on all the 
members of the family. Lena had been sent to Siberia. 
The mine was the fifth stage on her journey from prison 
to prison. She had had no proper trial and no term of im- 
prisonment had been passed on her. 

You had to fight for your life in the camp, fight dc.s- 
pcratcly, l.ena told him. ft was beyond a woman’s 
strength The women in the camps tried to find protectors 
anumg their guards If a woman didn’t get herself a lover 
— s.iv one of the othcers, or, even a cook — she was tor- 
tured with tieavy l.ihor and put to work in the colder 
places. So tfie women went from one man to another. 
Lena. too. h.u! taken that path. “Razin is my third,” she 
said; and as M.irk st.irted away in horror he caught again 
in her e>es th.it fearless, ch.-illenging look that had at one 
time never left them “1 know that it’s horrible, but am I 
or the other women to blame for it?” she asked. “We 
want to live.” 

They heard someone coming outside, and Lena got 
up quickly. "That’s Razin,” she said. “He mustn’t .see me 
here. But listen, Mark, promise me you’ll do one thing. 
Don’t spend the night here or with the director. Go on 
to the next village. Cali at the third house on the left. 
Ask for Khanin. Tbcy’Il be waiting for you.” 

“Who will be waiting?” 

_ She hurried out of the room without answering. Out- 
side he could hear Razin taking off his outdoor clothes in 
the hall. ^ 

“Lena, where are you?” a thick voice reached Mark’s 
cars. 

Tlic door opened and Razin came in. He was an 
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enormous man of about forty. His mouth was hidden 
beneath “Stalin” whiskers, his thick hair was sprinkled 
with grey, his nose was broad and shapeless*. As Mark 
rose to meet him Razin looked at him carefully out of 
the corner of his eye. 

“I’ve just come in to thank you for sending the truck 
to the station for me,” Mark said. 

“That’s nothing to thank me for,” Razin thundered in 
his loud voice. “Your chief. Comrade Bayenko, asked for 
it.” ■ . 

“Can you tell me how I can get to Comrade Bayenko to- 
morrow?” 

“That’s easy; I’ll order an automobile for you. But 
meanwhile take your coat off and we’ll have some sup- 
per.” 

“Thaiik you very much, but I have a bit of work to do 
in the next village and I’m in a hurry. If it isn’t any 
trouble will you please arrange for the car to pick me up 
there early in the morning?” 

“Certamly,” Razin said. “But it’s a long walk to the 
village and it’s getting dark. I’U get my driver to take 
you.” And he called out instructions to the driver. 

Arriving at the edge of the village Mark got out and 
told the driver to go back. By now it was completely dark, 
and lights were burning in some of the windows. The 
third house on the left proved to be a small hut with 
two windows, both of them tightly shuttered. He crossed 
the yard and went up to the door. But before he could 
knock, the .door opened and a voice said “Come in!” 

“Is this Khanin’s bouse?” Mark asked. 

“I am Khanin,” somebody said. “Come in!” And who- 
ever it was stepped aside for Mark to pass. 

Mark knew that in entering an unknown house in a 
lonely, unknown village at night he was doing a veiy 
dangerous thing, but he had perfect confidence in Lena 
■ and without fear followed the man into a plain peasant’s 
room. At a rough unpolished table in the comer 
was sitting a young man about his own age. Mark waff— 
across to the table. 

“Do you recognize me. Comrade Surov?” , ,, 

Mark stood still, astonishment and disbelief wnt— 
his face. 

“Alexander!” 

“So you do recognize me!” 
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Alexander’s face broke into a happy smile. Mark seized 
him by the* shoulders and shook him. “How on cartli did 
5^06 come to be here? Is it really j'ou?’’ 

Alexander had been a student at Moscow University 
while Mark was there. He had taken even less part in 
politics than Mark, but for a different reason. His only 
interest was in good literature, chiefly poetry. Since he -was 
peace-loving by nature he had always been distressed 
by the stormy arguments between Yura and Mark, and 
had tried to bring them to an end by some laughing re- 
mark. Then Alexander had disappeared suddenly. He 
had organized a literary competition for the most amusing 
story about University life. A number of students sent in 
entries but his own was judged to be the first. However, 
his story, which indirectly made fun of the government, 
met with the disfavor of the higher authorities: he was 
arrested and sent to a concentration camp. 

Althauglr it was about that time that Nlark had strength- 
ened himself by his discover,' of the “You can’t chop 
wood without making splinters" philosophy, he had gone 


to the Public Prosecutor's otficc and handed in a request 
^3 that tiis frierKi'> ca.sc be reconsidered. But nothing came 
^ofit 


"It's me all right ” .Mexander laughed. He made no 
attempt to brc.ik away from the strong grip of his old 
Universits fnend “But you, you get just as excited as 
ever, M.trk 'Vou'rc shaking me as though you were shak- 
ing apples olT a tree!" 

Mark let hmi go, hut Alexander seized his hand and 
kept shaking it up and down, cry'ing, “Hill never meets 
hill, but man and man are always meeting.” ' 

“And smashing in each other’s faces,” Mark added. . 

“Quite possibly. But as far as you and I are concerned 
that can come later. I saw Lena today and she told me 
that Razin had received an order to meet a Comrade 
Surov. She thought it might be you, but remembering bow 
many brothers you have we could not be sure. We’d heard 
you had become very important, and were working in tliis 
area. I hope you won’t be angry', Mark,” he v/ent on 
quietly, “but naturally wc couldn’t help wondering 
whether we could trust you. After she had talked to you 
Lena felt, and now I fee! too, tliat though you’re a Party 
member and all that you haven’t changed, and even 
though we may disagree wc can still be friends. What do 
you say?” 
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When_ Alexander began to speak, Mark had sat down. 
As he listened, his head sank lower and lower oh his 
chest and he kept his eyes fixed on the table. ^Je felthn- 
snlted by his friend’s words but he couldn’t condemn them. 
Fear- had crept into men’s souls and had taken possession 
of them. People had begun to t hink that man and man 
were dangerous to each other, and so they shut them- 
selves off. When Alexander had finished speaking there 
was a silence. Finally Mark pulled himself together and 
said “Good! Maybe you were not entirely unjust in 
doubting me. But let us agree that in spite of everyttog 
we will remain friends and we will never forget that 
friendship.” 

“If that’s the way you feel,” replied Alexander ... he 
stopped short. Somebody was approachiug the house. 
Whoever it was knocked on the window, scratched twice, 
and then knocked again. Alexander went to the door. 
There, he turned: 

“Don’t speak, Mark, and don’t breathe!” he said. 
“You’re going to meet another animal who has crossed 
your path before.” 

When he returned he was followed by a man in a 
heavy sheepskin coat. The man was so tall that he had to 
bend his head to avoid hitting the top of the door frame. 
When he took off his cap Mark saw a longish face with a 
sharp straight nose and calm watchful eyes. He knew he 
had seen this man before; he tried desperately to re- 
member where. Then it came to him; 

“Ostap?” he breathed the question. Without thinking 
he rushed to meet the Cossack to whom he had once 
given his horse, and they joined their arms in a stxo" : 
embrace. Alexander stood beside them, smacking c - ‘ 
of them on the back in turn and saying, almost <- ■ • 

“Friends meet again. I don’t care what iarg-- 
say it in; that’s got a good sound to it.” 

Meanwhile the old man Khanin was so' 'c ; - 

roasted meat on the table. Then he l:- - • 

bread which he had cut. Finally, rvi— j.- -u- 
he bent down and pulled a bottle or "-'ok.- 
the bed. 
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inenL sliot tlic village leaders, and shipped all who re- 
fused to l5s collectivized to conccnlration camps in Si- 
bciia. It was Alexander who had helped him to escape, 
and since then tlicy had never been separated. he 

had finished Mark said: 

“Now I understand more clearly why you were afraid 
to trust me. But you need have no fear. . . . Above all 
we are friends, and apart from that there has been too 
much sufTering already . . . too much blood flowing every- 
where.” 

“Then how can you remain a Communist official?” 
Ostap demanded. 

“Because all that has happened to you and Alexander 
and Lena and millions of others still docs not mean that 
Communism is wrong or that our faith is bad. What it- 
docs mean is that we've turned oil the straight road,. and 
now we are tr> ing to find our way through a pathless 
wilderness. It's dark, and we keep falling and making 
mistakes, taking the wrong direction. But we must go on 
looking. The gods won't show us tlie road; they arc 
silent, and nun must cane out his own road. You hate 
wh.it IS happening in our country, but if you destroyed it 
you v,<HiId not know how to build up anjtliing in its 
place.” 

“Surely you’re not trying to excu.se everything that 
goes on; surely you don't accept all of it?” Ostap asked 
sadly. “Do you accept the violence done to the people? 
Do you accept the concentration camps? They’ve driven 
frccdorn into the crave, and man can’t even breathe.” 

“No." replied Mark, “there is a lot that I cannot ac- 
cept. Power has gone to men’s heads, and they’re like 
angry bull.s, treading down cvcrytliing in their way. 'Vio- 
lence has become a part of everyday life. It has gone be- 
yond what is necessary, and has become a habit. That is 
not through communism; that’s through people. Tiicy 
were slaves, and a slave’s idea of freedom is to have 
power over others. We are all slaves more or less ... I 
am not saying all this as an excuse. It is terribly painful 
for me too, and if it were not for our Communist faith 
life would be horrible.” 

“If you really do believe that, Mark,” said Alcx.andcr, 
“then your faith gives you stren^h to accept a great deal 
of wrong. But . . . foVgivc me'. , . f don’t think your 
faith i.s so unshakable. You seem almost to be arguing 
with yourself. Faith grew up with you, you grew up witli 
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your faith, and now it’s difficult for you to live witliout it. 
But you’ll never find the strength to drive all doubt away. 

I thinV you’ve got a hard road before you . * . But ncll 
me, what would you think of somebody who suddealy 
stepped aside from all that is happening in our country? 
Would you condemn him? Suppose, let us say, he fled 
from Russia?” 

“I would say of any man who left his native soil that 
he was a deserter who had fled from the field of battle, 
forgetting the land entrusted to him by his fathers and 
forefathers.” 

Ostap angrily struck the table with the fork he had 
been playing with. “That’s all very well, but, damn it, 
suppose his land has been taken away from him. Suppose 
he goes away from the land in which he is not allowed to 
live in order to fight for it? How is he a deserter then?” 

“I would still say he’s a deserter. . . . After all, the 
people are learning to accept the new system. Only the 
other day I heard that ninety-seven percent of the peas- 
ants here have agreed to be collectivized.” 

“Yes, they have agreed,” cried Ostap, ‘because Yuz- 
hny brought trp his G. P. U, forces and was ready to 
. drown the area in blood. But the peasants carried out 
orders and joined the collective farms, so there’s nothing 
for Mm to do. He shot a few ail the same, those who didn’t 
have the strength or the patience to v/ait.” 

“Wait for what?” Mark asked. 

“Man is always waiting for something,” Ostap replied 
mysteriously, 

Some distance away there was the sound of a horn. It 
was the car wMch had been sent for Mark. As he was 
putting on Ms coat he said, “Do help Lena all you can, 
, and on my way back we’ll talk over how we can fight to 
get her free.” 

“It certainly is very necessary to free her,” said Alex- 
ander thoughtfully. “She cannot last out much longer. 
There is a place not far from here where all condemned 
prisoners are shot. That’s where Razin was all day yester- 
day. Then he comes home and Lena, knov/ing where he 
hp been and what he has been doing, has to sleep v/ith 
him. But we’U fight for Lena,” he said, “don’t you v/orry.” 

Mark shook hands with Alexander and Ostap, “We’il 
meet again before long,” he said, as he left to go to the 
car. He did not seem to hear Ostap’s quiet remark: “No, 
Mark, we shan’t meet again.” 
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At tlic lumber camp, which was very near the boun- 
dary' line ^'hich divides Soviet Russia from Chinese Man- 
churia, Mfitk found that the huge tees were being ait 
do\vn not only by prisoners, but also by farmers who, 
having been forced into the collectives, had now been 
“persuaded” to “volunteer” for Uiis work. 

. Because limber was one of the few tiling that could be 
exported, in exchange for much-needed imports, Stalin 
had started an intensive campaign to increase its produc- 
tion, and had put important officials like Bay'cnko in 
charge of the work. On inspecting conditions in the 
camp, accompanied by Bayenko, Mark found tliat the 
collective fanners were being treated very little better 
tlian the prisoners. For some reason even fheir food had 
been stopped. Wien they asked why, the Camp Director 
led them to a long shed, on tlie Door of which lay a great 
heap of timber. 

At first sight this heap seemed no different from the 
other timber which was piled up higli outside, but closer 
examination revealed that each piece had a small patch 
, which had been cleared of bark and was covered wiDi 
) lettering. On one of them they read, “This timber has 
been cut by slaves. Wc are dying. There arc millions of 
us Russians in concentration camps. Save us!” On another 
were tlie words: “When you buy tliis timber, you arc 
buying our blood.” 

“Thai’s why the bread was stopped this morning,” siud 
the director. "And when I find out who’s been doing 
this . . He did not finish the sentence. 

Tbat same niglit, whUc Mark and B.aycnko were sleep- 
ing in tlic lumber camp, something was going on in the 
house where Mark had met Alexander and Ostap. One 
by one a small group of men — mostly bearded peasants 
with weather-beaten faces — had assembled in the 
latchcn. 

When all had arrived 0.stap announced; “Today is 
Wednesday. Operations will be^n at eight o’clock Satur- 
day evening. Alexander will now read out the instruc- 
tions again.” 

Alexander began to read the instructions; “The people 
of the village of Kramarovo, which is nearest to the fron- 
tier, will move off to the border first. At 9:45 p.m. sixty- 
four of our armed men wall attack the frontier post at 
Bolshaya Luka. When tlicy have killed the twenty guards 
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who are on duty there they will split into two forces. One 
force will go right, to the village of Butanino; the otlier 
will go left, to the settlement of Gremcchy. oAt each of 
these two places the guards will be killed and the ^i^ag^xs 
will be informed that anyone who wants to cross latr 
Manchuria can do so at any point along a three-rr'e 
stretch of open frontier. The Chinese side is almost m:- 
guarded, but if there is any attempt to stop us, the Chi- 
nese are to be bound or driven off. 

“The column of prisoners released from the — — mil 
pass through under cover of the villages cf Rmrhm mi 
Rybachy. Is everything clear?” 

“Quite clear!” 
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saw a pistol pointing at liim. Seized with teiror lie slipped 
down to his knees, begging for his life. Ostap shot ^md 
Razin slid to the floor, men tlie body was quite still; Ostap 
went out. Now Lena joined them. As they left the house 
a red li^t began to spread through the skj'. Tongues of 
flame burst from the director’s house. The barracks and 
the guards’ quarters were burning also. The whole camp 
was on fire. 

“I’ll go to the w'omcn,’’ Lena said. 

“Yes, do, Lena,” Ostap replied. 


Mark and Bayenko were sleeping in a small sillage 
that Saturday night, some kilometers distant from the lum- 
ber camp. About midnight they were awakened by guards 
sent by the director. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Mark, who was the first 
to awake. 

“There’s been a rising at the Kholodny mining center 
and the villages near there. The camp dircctOT has sent 
us to secure your safety,” 

A few minulcs later they were driving away. Bayenko 
insisted that the ofliccr in charge of the guards sit with 
him, and as tlicrc was room for only two persons Mark 
mounted tlie officer’s horse. As he rode his mind turned 
to those at the mine and in the village where he had met 
Alexander and Ostap. Would they be able to help Lena? 
Beside Mark was riding one of the guards. 

“How far is it lo die raining center?" Mark suddenly 
asked him. 

“About fifteen miles; but less than twelve if you take 
the direct road," he answered. “If you follow that (rack 
there it will bring you out on the main road to the mine.” 

Mark turned off into the taiga and came out on the 
main road. In the distance he could now see a fiery glow 
in tlte sky, and he knew that the camp was in flamesT He 
had no idea what he would do at the camp when he got 
there, but he whipped the tired horse on. He saw Lena’s 
pale face before him, and it drew him on with irresistible 
force. 

Suddenly the horse came to a stop, rising on its bind 
legs. A voice shouted “Halt!” Before Mark could pull out 
his pistol someone bad seized him round (he waist and 
dragged him out of the saddle. He tried to resist, but was 
gripped by several men. In a moment his hands were tied 
behind him and he was pushed back to a tree. Three men, 
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breathing heavily, stared at him with hatred in^their eyes. 
One of them searched through his pockets and f^ok 
out his pistol and documents. Lighting a mat(!h he read 
out slowly; “Party card, number — ^Mark Surov, Commu- 
nist Party member.” ,, ,, r 

The dancing light of the flames playmg on Mark s face 
revealed that he was smiling a strange, broad, joyous 
smile. One of his captors began to shout with rage: 
“What , are you laughing at, you Communist rat We’re 
going to kill you, and you’re snuling!” But the smile did 
not leave Mark’s face. Angered by it the peasant lifted 
bis heavy rifle and brought it down on Mark’s head; Mark 
slowly slipped down the trunk and lay motionless at its 
foot. 

When he regained consciousness he saw above him a 
woman’s face, amazingly familiar, lit up by the flames. 
“He’s opening his eyes,” she said, and a gentle hand 
wiped the blood off his cheek. 

“Where am I?” he asked thickly. 

“They had just decided to hang him when I rode up,” 
Alexander’s voice said. “I took him across my saddle 
and brought him in.” Then Ostap’s voice, calm and busi- 
nesslike; “Is his head smashed?” 

Alexander’s voice; “I don’t think so,” 

Supporting himself on the woman’s arm, Mark sat up. 
Now he real^d that it was Lena. Seeing Ostap and Alex- 
ander standing behind her, he imderstood all. And 
once more an unexpected smile played over his face, “So 
we’ve met again after all,” he said. “Well, are you going 
to hang me? Or will you shoot me, because I was a sol- 
. dier?” he asked jeeringly, 

Ostap went up to him and stared into his eyes. “Don’t 
laugh, IMark. Tins is no tune for laughing, liVg aren’t going 
to kill you; we know of nothing you’ve done to deserve 
it.” - 


I Mark’s face turned pale and miserable. Lena bent ovei 
I him, and as she wiped away the blood he saw she was 
I crying. 

. “You mean you won’t kill me?” he asked ' 

: ri., Alexander said. “You 

i answer u. violence. lie peop&Sgkt 
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and in the name of freedom they are leaving their tiativ's 
land. Comh witlj ns, Mark.” 

l‘No, lican’t go with you,” Mark said quietly. “My 
place is here, on this soil . . 

Alexander caught the sound of tears gathering jn 
Mark’s voice, and he felt a deep tenderness for his old 
friend. Gently and warmly he said, “You won’t go with 
us, Mark, I know that, but at least let us part as friends. 
And tell me, before we go, why were you laughing, just 
now, and in front of the men on the road?” 

Mark was still holding Lena’s hand, and it seemed as 
if he now spoke only to her. ‘T thought it was the end, 
that then everything would be clear. Mark Surov had lived, 
he bad fought for the Soviet regime, and he had died for 
it. What could be clearer and more definite than tliat? 
You understand, Lena?” 

“I understand, Mark,” she whispered. “You wanted to 
avoid the future in which you no longer believed. You arc 
afraid to admit that you • arc at a dead end, and that 
death would be a way out for you. You think that if you 
died St rife hsnds of your party's enemies you would be 
worthy of your father and the men in uniform you 
remember so well. But you’re making a mistake — a ter- 
rible and bitter mistake.” 

‘T’vc already made the mistake, Lena,” he said quietly, 
pressing his cheek against her hand. 

"Come with us,” she begged. “I’ve always loved you, 
Mark.” ^ ’ 

He passed his eyes slowly over the burning camp, 
over the taiga, over the sky sprinkled with red sparks, 
over Ostap and Alexander. Then he smiled bitterly at 
Lena and said, “No, my place is here.” 


Chapter 7 


Return to Moscow 


The events at the Kholodny mining center were to 
prove a turning point in Mark’s life. Of the develop- 
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ents which foHowed them, the first and most important 
as the change in his own thinking ^d outlooi?. 

“I’ve akeady made the mistake, he had s^id. It ^ 
hen a man is most deeply moved that ^ pr^nse fam 
way; then self-deceit is no longer possible The words 
ad been forced out of him by a senes of shocks— first 
le shock of the revolt itself, which showed the depth of 
ae hatred of the peasants for the Soviet regime; then fte 
hock of discovering that it had been organized by his 
•vm friends; and finally the shock of having to admit 
hat if it were the only way to save Lena’s life and their 
)wn lives Ostap and Alexander had been right to organ- 
Z6 it. 

^at exactly was the mistake he had made? “You 
lan’t chop wood without making splinters.” Was that the 
nistake? Perhaps he was beginning to see that in a society 
which excuses “splinters” as a necessary evil there can be 
no end to injustice and bloodshed. Every person, every 
nation, has and always will have wood to chop, and if 
even one splinter, in terms of a Peter or a Lena, is per- 
mitted then why not ten or a hundred or a thousand or a 
million? Where is it to stop? 

“^^en the gods are silent man has to find his own 
path.” Was that part of the mistake too? Were the gods 
really silent? Was there only the path of Karl Marx and 
Lenin and no others? Had there not been, in the history 
of man, other leaders who had pointed out a more merci- 
ful, a less bloody path to better living? 

Nevertheless, &ough he had admitted his mistake, he 
still felt he had been right to remain within the system, so 
long as he was free to try to change it, just as his friends, 
with no such freedom, had been right to escape from it 
But how coifid he hope to be able to do anything to 
change it? Did not his wish to die show that he had no 
such hope? To these questions there were as yet no an- 
swers. 

In the weeks that followed Kholodny, Mark had time 
and freedom to recover from these shocks, and to think 
out more deeply the questions to which there seemed to 
be no amwers. Vavilov sent him on a mission to the small 
island of Sakhalin, off the Manchurian coast. During the 

steamer from Vladivostok to 
island itself, Mark 
^ painful thou^t. Still no answers. But on 
the return voyage something happened. 
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Tlie small steamer stopped at many points along the 
coast to pick up passengers and goods. Among those who 
got on at tone such point were an elderly man, of studious 
appearance, with his daughter and her baby. Mark felt 
sure that he had seen tlic girl before, but he did not rcr 
member who she was until he saw her standing near 
him by the rail, with the baby in her arms, staring fixedly, 
at tlic faint shoreline of a distant island which the sliip 
was just passing. 

“Sec that island?” one of the sailors said to him. It s 
a leper island. Lepers there from all over the world, 
they say. Glad I’m not one of them. Ugh!" 

Of course! it was Maria, How sorrow had changed 
her! Again, in his mintfs c>e, he saw the river bank, 
tile diary of Peter NosikolT, the girl drifting dowTlstream 
in the boat while the tears poured down her face. Even as 
Mark turned to look at her again the strength seemed 
suddenly to drain a\'.ay front her, and if he had not 
rushed to take tiic baby away from her arms she would 
surely have dropped it. 

He took her down to his room and made her lie dowm 
on (lie bed. l'.,vh.lu^ted, she fell itsleep quickly, with the 
j baby beside her, .Mark went back outside and walked 
about aimlessly, his heart bleeding with pity. There, just 
a few kilometers aw.iy, wa.s the island Peter was on; per- 
haps already he was withering with the disease, or dead. 
And below, in the cabin, vvas the girl Peter had loved 
and had been gome to marry, with the baby he had never, 
seen. Why? Why'.’ Why? Because he lind discovered coni? 
Because he could not bear to shoot down innocent “splin- 
ters?" Because he h.id been the unwilling witness of hor- 
rors so great that all knowledge and memory of litem had 
to be wiped out forever? 

When Mark went back to his room, some time later, 
the woman was awake. 

“Arc vve near Vladivosiok''" she asked. 

“Yes. iMaria, we are just entering the harbor," he re- 
plied, and he began to pack his belongings. 

“How do you know my name she asked in surprise. 

"By a strange chance ... 1 happened to be in IGtaba- 
rovsk that day ... on the river bank, the day Peter went 
oil . . . after he had left you. ... You were in a boat . . 

“You were there?" And, as if suddenly reminded once ' 
again of the bitterness of that day, “Oh God!” she wMs-. 
pered, and dropped her head in her hands. 
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“Yes,” said Mark, gently. “It was terrible for you, but 
I ftiink your Peter was right. He loiew^ that if he went 
there he had no right to take you with him.” • 

She looked away. 

Sometime later, as they were all waiting to get on the 
boat, she introduced him to her father. He was a Profes- 
sor Zamkin, head of a survey group. 

“Are you leaving Vladivostok today?” she asked 
Mark, and he thought that in her eyes he read a hope &at 
he was not. To his own surprise, for he had planned to 
leave immediately, he replied, ‘^o, Fm stopping over 
the night, and going tomorrow ... or the day after.’' 

“If you haven’t anywhere to stay perhaps you wouIg 
like to come with us. Our expedidon has its owm per- 
manent quarters here, and Fm sure we could Sna xcom 
for you, couldn’t we, father?” 

Zamkin gave her a quick but loving look. “Oh. of 
course. As it happens I have to go on a journey inland at 
once. He can have my room.” 

Prom the harbor they went straight to Maria’s small 
room. After attending to the baby Maria mads tea, and 
she and Mark sat down at the table, just as darkness was 
falling. Her face was sad and troubled. 

Here, thought Mark, was another lonely helpless crea- 
ture, another bird whose wings had been broken. He rose 
from the table and put his hmids on her shoulders. As he 
did so he felt her tremble violently. She raised her head 
and looked at him. And as they looked at each other a 
smile began to light np in her eyes and to spread over 
her face. He lifted' her up and took her in his arms, and 
she rested against him, began to kiss him on his face, his 
necL Overcome by the woman’s hunger and by his own 
longmg for happiness he held her tightly. As he lifted her 
in Ms arms and carried her to the bed she kissed him 
ag^ and again. Clinging to her, he let himself sink into 
this new happiness, a happiness long untested, let himself 
believe that it was Katya he had in his arms. But in that 
one strange indescribable moment when a man ceases to 
be conscious of himself, when everything else in the 
world falls away, he heard her almost delirious cry; 
“Peter, my beloved!” 

His^ dream was broken, and he realized that she too had 
been m a dream' of make-believe. Clinging to him vdth 
aU her now-satisfied body she fell asleep. But lylark lay 
awake. 
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“Wliat ,ibout tomorrow?” he thought as he lay beside 
her. “Tomorrow she’ll sec I’m not Peter; she'll realize Uiat 
some confpicte stranger had stolen that which belonged 
to him, perhaps only to forget her ever after. she 
understand? Will she for^ve?” 

Very quietly he dressed. By the light of the moon he 
wrote a note: 

“1 feel that Tve stolen something I’ve no right to. All 
you have given me this night belongs to another. All the 
same I am happy and deeply grateful. 

“You know my name and where to find me in IClia- 
barovsL I dare not make any proposal to you, but if you 
feel that you can accept me, I promise to be a faithful 
husband to you and a good father to tittle Peter. I know 
I have no right to ask you for love. But we arc both 
lonely, and perhaps if we join each other in our loneliness 
together we can drive it away. I shall wait for you. . . 

He slipped out of the house, and an hour later was on a 
train for Khabarovsk. 

As soon as Mark arrived at Khabarovsk Vavilov sent 
for him to tell him he was to be sent to Moscow immedi- 
ately. Tliis was the third outcome of Kholodny. 

“You know as well as I do,” he said, “what caused the 
revolt, but as usual the G. P. U. have managed to throw 
off the responsibility for what happened and have fas- 
tened it on to me. So I’m to be dismissed. If I go and you 
stay it won’t be long before the man who lakes my place 
starts making things very unpleasant for you. So in your 
absence I have managed to get you a job in Moscow. I 
expect you’ll be working in the central government ad- 
ministration in the Kremlin. Volkov, who is in charge of 
one of the departments, has been asking for you for some 
time. I don’t suppose you’ll get much joy out of the 
work, but still . . .” 

Mark was silent. Unlikely though it was, he had been 
hoping that sooner or later Maria would reply to his 
letter and that he might even see her again. But if he 
was in Moscow, thousands of kilometers away, what 
chance would there be? At the same time he knew that 
what Vavilov had said was true. As Vavilov’s chief assist- 
ant he could expect nothing but trouble from the new sec- 
retary. At last he said; 

“FI! need at least a week to settle my personal affairs.” 

Vavilov looked at him sharolv and said: 
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“Even that may be dangerous, but I’ll ^ve you one 
week and no more,” • _ 

Then his face softened and he said in a warmer tone: 

“And so we’re parting, Mark. I want to thank you; 
you’ve always been a good worker and a reliable assist- 
ant.” 

“I’ve tried to do a good job,” Mark replied. “It didn’t 
always turn put well, I know, but . . .” 

“I know. The result didn’t always depend on you, so 
that wasn’t your fault. These days you never know 
what’s going to come of the best of work. It’s the fault of 
the times.” 

“Of the times?” Mark exclmmed. “I always thought it 
was man who created the conditions of the times, that he 
was their master, not their slave.” 

“Where politics are concerned, man is the slave of his 
times. Only someone very fearless and determined tries 
to go against them. But how many men are like that?” 

He got up and came round his desk to where Mark 
was sitting. “I hope we meet again,” he said, “if the sys- 
tem doesn’t crush one or the other of us. Try not to let it 
crush you. . . .” He shook Mark’s hand. 

Late that night Mark sat in the telegraph room waiting 
for a reply to his message to Professor Zamkin, asking 
him where his daughter Maria Torpeva was. 

The answer came back: “She left three days ago for 
her new post in Turkestan. She is on her way now.” 

So once more his hopes had deceived him. Maria must 
have passed through l^abarovsk by train while he was 
there. The realization that she did not want to see him 
again left him with a crushing feeling of loneliness. Two 
days later he left the dty and the Far East. 

As Mark’s train approached the platform at Moscow 
station he saw throu^ the carriage window his mother, a 
little woman in black, waiting for him . Komei, using Ids 
high connections, had arranged a place for Mark to live 
in Moscow. Their mother took Mark to a house in a quiet 
side-street, led him up to the third floor, and opened a 
door leading to a small two-roomed apartment. In over- 
populated Moscow even such a small apartment was a 
whole kingdom. 

The next two weeks were spent in establishing himself, 
both at the Party Central Committee oiffices in the center 
of the city and in the Kremlin itself. During those r-'V? 
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weeks he filled up more forms and answered more ques 
lions lharf in all the rest of his life. Again and again hi: 
papers, hfe photograph and his signature were checked 
rechcckcd and checked again, so diat cvcrj’onc could bi 
quite sure that lie really was tlic Mark Surov who hat 
been the “son of the regiment” and had now been givci 
a job in the central government administration. 

W'hat this work was to be he had no idea until hi: 
meeting with Volkov in the Kremlin. That m itself was 
a big surprise. For the little old man who came forwarc 
to greet him, as he was shown into the office, turned on: 
to be none offier than tlie Peresvetov who had been sen 
down to the Ukraine to organize political educatior 
among tlie regiments of Budenny’s Cavalry' Army. He ii 
was who had first sent Mark to “school,” and in so doinj 
had set him on the path to service in the official ranks ol 
communism. 

_ After shaking Mark’s hand again and again he turnct 
him to the light, rose on his toes and tried to stroke liit 
head, as he had been in the habit of doing at the hospital. 
But then he remembered that Mark was no longer a boy. 
and he drew his hand away with an ashamed smile, 

■■ . ‘Torgivc me, Mark,” he said, “but you remind me sc 
mch of those old times. You still look like the hot- 
caded lad \ve called the son of the regiment. How old 
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to defend himself against the blows of that rush of words. 
In all the world Mark had found the one man to whom 
he could pour out everything. , 

When he had finished, the old man, going straight to 
the heart of the matter, asked him: 

“Tell me, in spite of all this is your faith still strong 
in the truth of our cause?” 

_ Mark’s head sank on his chest. He thought for a long 
time and then he said quietly: “Do I still believe? I don’t 
knpw. At present I see only one thing: there is much 
evil aU around us. Senseless, harmful evil that v/eighs down 
on my faith and crushes it. And I don’t accept that e\^; 
I don’t believe it’s necessary. Like everybody else I used 
to say to myself that you can’t chop wood without mak- 
ing splinters. But now I see so many splinters that noth- 
ing is left of the Communist forest; there is nothing 
left to build with. You can’t build with splinters. I’ve 
even thought of dropping out of the Party in order to have 
time and freedom to think out a way of defending our 
great faith from the evil that comes from our own selves. 
For if we don’t defend it and our faith dies then we shall 
have nothing to live by . . 

Volkov rose to his feet. Whispering in Mark’s ear he 
. said nervously, rapidly: 

“I understand you, Mark; perhaps I understand you 
better than you understand yourself. My generation is 
guilty before your generation and before you; for we 
taught you to have faith but we didn’t teach you how to 
defend ’your faith. . . . The most terrible thing of aU'is 
thsi^we, the old men who taught you, we also do not 
know, . . . But get this into your head and remember it, 
'my boy. Nobody has any right to abandon the Party; 
otherwise the only members left in it will be the bad ones, 
the wicked ones. I won’t say any more now; perhaps I’ve 
already said too much. But you are not to leave the 
Party. In many ways you are the same as when I first 
knew you, when everything was clearer and there weren’t 
the doubts that we have now. I am glad . . . But now I 
- must tell you what your duties will be.” 

As Volkov explained them these duties were very 
simple. The various Republics of the Soviet Union sent 
monthly reports on their work to the central goveijunent. 
Mark was to, study these, put them together r*"' 
a combined report on the effect of central 
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EctjyJlv on the local governments. In addition to_ this he 
would be fjven $pecial assignments from time to time, 

A Kremlin guard looked into the room and asked Mark 
to follow him. “I expect the Head of the First Department 
wishes to see you," the old man explained, as the guard 
went out of the room. “You mtist receive your first lesson 
on how an official in the Kremlin is expected to behave.” 
He was ridit. Mark was conducted to the office of the 
Head of the First Department. 

“You are to listen to the following instructions and 
learn them by heart," he %vas told. “To begin with you 
must clearly understand that on this floor you turn only 
to the right, never to the left. To the left arc Comrade 
Stalin’s personal offices. You are never to talk anytvhere 
or to anyone about the position of the various rooms and 
apartments in the Kremlin. You are forbidden to interest 
yourself in the personal life of the leaders, and if you 
learn anjlhing you arc not to pass it on to anybody; if 
you do you w!I find yourself in trouble. You may not 
leave the Kremlin during office hours unless you first give 
notice to a certain number on the telephone. While at 
v/ork you must make use only of tJic Kremlin private ex- 
change; if you have to telephone anyone outside the 
Kremlin you must ask the operator to get the number 
for you. You understand everything?” the officer asked, 

“Perfectly!" Mark said with relief, thinking that this 
brought the instructions to an end. But it was not so. 

“Good! Now we’ll go on to the next point. You must be 
very careful in your personal life. . , . Women, my dear 
Comrade Surov, arc the source of many evils. I’ll speak 
to you as man to man. At your age a woman is neces- 
sary. The best thing would be for you to get married. 
Perhaps you have someone in mind?" 

“No, nobody,” Mark answered. 

“Tliat’s a pity,” the officer sighed. “If you don’t intend 
to get married, how do you propose to arrange your re- 
lations with women? So far as v/e know you’re not the 
sort to indulge in light affairs. Your feeling about the girl 
ffiat tlie Japanese earned off in Khabarovsk shows that 
But I must say that lighter affairs have many advantages, 
A woman you have no respect for will never find out 
more tlian you allow her to. If light affairs have no at- 
traction for you we must regard you a.s A dangerous 
character. For you may fall in love, and men like you 
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SiSSiS'Ss'SS 

devdopmSS SdTt 'pSbk “o‘° ““ “xJ^table 

you aS not nSeJ TshS’ f^rS ‘j“S as 

where and with whom you propole to 

time. If you pass time in other Deonlff°'^ 

must know what is happening in company we 

have visitors at home you m^t infffiln 

to the telephone number I have imt reporting it 

ways among your ^ests thereTl be o£ wh?m”‘ 

not invited, but you must receive him Tt5nWh^f°“ 

enough for now.” ^ be 

Mark had not been working in the Kremtin 
weeks before he found himself completelv 
fact in the depths of despair. The work was nof f 
taste at all. He felt like a man who has been 
the top of a very high hiU. Below him a battle of neo 
is going on, but at the top where he is standing ^ere 
complete silence. Not a sound of the battle, not a bre th 
of wind reaches him. It was like being in a Idnadn 
of death. Yet he felt that he did not really belong to th^ 
dead world. His world was below, where people we^' 
building and destroying, destroying and building, in ter- 
rible si&ering. ’ 

Volkov never said much; only in his kind, sharp eyes 
did Mark read the command: “Look and know!” ^ 

“I want to get out of the- Kremlin,” Mark said to him 
one day. “Fm not suited to this sort of work. Every day 
I feel as though I’m committing a crime. I feel so cut off 
from the world. ... I simply can’t go on. Please help me 
to get out.” 
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cihsTS bsvs. to gst sxpsiisTics jou conld get nowhere ete. ■ 
tiiat be of value to vou in the future. Among tbo - 
oeopls 5’0i? can see only a short distance, and there 
^ certain things that need to be obsemd a long way , 
on. Ofcserv'e and ieam.'’ 

So Mark continiied to observe, and to learn. Whaths • 
learned was that no real “government” existed in Moscow. ■ 
The weli-fcnown leaders '’whose names were frequently 
in the new'spapers were not the government, though they 
were commonly regarded as such. They held meetings, 
they received visitors; but they and their visitors knew it 
was all pretense. They could decide nothing. All impor- 
tant decisions, without exception, were made in Stalin's 
olnce. From there flowed all the decrees regulating- the 
life of the coimtry, all the appointments, all the rewards, 

.all the punishments. Nothing could be done, or undone, 
..-.1 
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little people who think of themselves who are happ 
while people who have great ideas of helping others a 
always unhappy?” • 

“There are as many kinds of happiness as there ai 
men,” said Voikov wearily. “The only happiness you wi 
ever find, Mark, is in doing something that you feel won 
die with you, or at least in serving some cause which yo 
feel is changing the world for the better. If you had bee 
bom twenty-five years earlier you too would have foun 
your happiness only in some revolutionary organizatioi 
as I and those of my generation did. But you were bor 
later, and for you there is still time to correct the result 
of the crime we permitted. For it was a crime — abou 
that there is no doubt. We thought we could establish thi 
kingdom of freedom on this earth with a crime; but crimi 
can give birth only to crime, nothing more. Our country 
is filled with people like us who don’t know what to dc 
or how to save themselves from the evil that crushes u; 
all, or even what to replace that evU with. That’s the ter- 
rible thing for me to realize; that I’m an old man and 
can’t change anything, I can only shut the door with a 
loud noise as I go out. It’s terrible for you, too; but you 
are young, and if you have already learned to hate, you’D 
go on searching. You have learned to hate, haven’t you?” 

Mark did not speak; perhaps he found it too terrible to 
have to admit, even to Volkov, that he hated,the Sta'if? 
system and Stalin himself, 

Volkov did not press for I'r • 
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him. possiblv even l>ctter without him. The need is not to 
kill Stalin, out to destroy the system.” 

t 

Half an hour before Mark's guests were cxjxctcd a 
young and good'lt>ok.ing uonian rang the doorbell. Mark 
opened the door, 

“Arc you Comrade Surov?' she asked, 

“Yes." 

“I am your thirteenth guest. '' 

He had expected Uie hirst Department to send him some 
youmt-ster from the Kremlin Guard, who would sit in a 
comer all evening watching cvery'thing that happened and 
listeninc to everything tliat was said. Instead, they had 
sent litis beautiful and cxpensiscly dressed woman. 

It was to have been a "men only” party, and at first 
Mark was afraid it would Ih: spoiled by a woman being 
there. But Helena Sergeevna, .xs she called herself, was so 
well-trained, or perhaps so well-suited, to this kind of 
work, that once the party had started all stiffness and 
formality dis.ippcared and the guests talked and joked as 
freely, at^out cverytfiing except politics, as if they had till 
been men 


.-SboLit niuhiight there wav .a Jesper.ite ririgine cm the 
'bell .ind .1 turu'uv knocking .it the door Mark jumped up 
WitJi .ivtonidmient .ou) uept ti> vce aho it a. is. 

"Wf'v 'S n't Vi'ii up ..rui aeicotiie vour older 

brothers ’ ' Korn-. i lo u.d ind pU'i'tng into liie h.ill behind 
him iv.is Sc’M-,'! s. ;/ne ti.’ij of .M.itk, Komci almost 
lifted iiini o'; t^x four 

"We co'tie :n .i liurrv. '.sc cvmc in great haste. We 
felt sure our M.uk '-w-uk! fv w.uting for us. But he 
wouldn't even or'cri d e d.xii," 

As .\fark ernf’r.icc.f .Sirriou ho ran his eyes over Kornei. 

_ “How asionishingj). vvclJ you arc, Komei! A perfect 
picture!” ^ 

Komci laughed happily. He was a lieutenant-general; 
tiow_and he loved to be told how handsome he looked 
n his expensive new uniform with its blue and mid 
wdges. Its many shining buttons and tlie bright decora- 
jons across his broad chest. ■ 


had seen him 

nW nirw evcD thcH hc had fcjt anxiety 

nr. brother, Simon was dressed in an old 

badly-fitting cap, a cheap suit, a shirt witli- 
a tie, and heavy ugly boots. However, it was not so 
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much his clothing that made Mark anxious, as the look of 
sadness on his face. His mournful eyes suggested some 
constant worry, some trouble that he could nol* forget. _Hc 
was grey and thin; his empty sleeve strengthened tlic im- 
pression that he was fated to come to an unhappy end. 

“I’m so glad you’ve both come. You don’t know how 
happy it has made me,” Mark said. 

He took: them in and introduced them to the guests. 
Simon hurriedly put out a hand in greeting and tlicn went 
and sat down in the fartherest comer of the room. But 
Komei laughed merrily as he was introduced. He was 
bom to be the life and soul of such company, and quickly 
became the center of attention. He knew all the latest 
dances, and told his funny stories in such an interesting 
way that it was almost dawn before the guests bcg:m to 
leave, 

Komei went off to a hotel to sleep, but Simon st.m'd 
with Mark. The two of them sat in the darkness, talking 
of unimportant matters. 

“But what of the future, Simon?” Mark succeray 
asked, 

“I don’t know, Mark,” Simon ans\%'ered c-edy. 
“Everything is so confused that you need to a 
fine mind to understand it all. The one dear thing is tha: 
the road we took hasn’t brought us to where T.-e w^rec 
to go. I’ve given up Party work because I snrrrec re- 
lieving in the Party cause. I saw that the more 
we make for our ideal, the farther ne get a~y ~m m 
You can’t remake the world bj- force:, hfark: farce erry 
breeds force. We have to find other roads: cniy a no 
longer have the strength. My generation hnmec nselr onr 
in the revolution; all our strength, onr desire and onr non: 
went into it, and when we saw ws had mken roe '•'rmo 
road, we had no strength left to fnd another." 

“But my generation?” 

“Your generation will put ryrr whnt w= ha~e done. 

Don’t you feel that yourself? Onr hones are to yon and m 
such as you. We’re only ashes. That s wf^ Stnan can deai 
with the Party and the cotmtov so easnor ir's earr snonnh 
to scatter ashes. The only road for ns cid rry d to ±5 
grave, the political grave.” 

The telephone rang. Mark picked up ths reesh-er. A 
strange voice informed him: 

‘‘Night telegram for you.” 

“O.K., go ^ead,” he ansvyvmd. 
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“Mark Surov the operator read clearly. “Dear Mark. 
I am goinj away. Good-by. Go on seeking, ^ours, Peres- 
vetov/* 

As he replaced the receiver Mark felt cold. After a 
moment he picked it up again and asked to be connected 
wth the hospital at which Volkov was staying. The Di- 
rector himself came to the phone. 

“You want Comrade Volkov? Comrade Volkov shot 
himself two hours ago.” He began to say more but Mark 
was not listening. 

Volkov had shot himself! He could hardly believe it. 
Simon saw Mark’s face as he turned away from the tele- 
phone. His lips were bitten desperately; his eyes were 
wide. 

“Peresvetov has shot himself!” 

Simon’s face seemed to change completely. “That’s 
our generation, the generation of the revolution, on its 
way out,” he whispered. Mark’s face twisted, and he al- 
most shouted into his brother’s face: 

“But we’re not on our way out! No, by God!" 

Tears burned in Mark’s eyes, and he went to the open 
window. 

“Look. Simon. Outside that window is Moscow, and 
i beyond Moscow lies all our country, flooded with the 
blood of our fathers, washed with the tears of our moth- 
ers. It’s worth living, for her sake, Simon.” 

Outside, the dawn was breaking. 


Chapfer 8 


Surovs in Disgrace 

Vera Ivanotoa was staying with son Ivan, now 
commander of a military school in Turkestan, when the 
blow fell. “Mark has disappeared,” wrote a friend from 
Moscow. ‘.‘His apartment has been locked up.” ' 

^ It appeared that the murder of Stalin’s friend Kirov, 
in Leningrad, had been followed by a \vavc of arrests, 
and it was believed that Mark was among tliose who had 
been thrown into prison. 
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\ 

Mourning over this new misfortune, but also full of 
anger and astonishment,' the old lady, now nearly eighty 
years of age, took the next train to the capital! 

As she journeyed into the night Mark was slowly walk- 
ing up and down a small' square room with bare brown 
walls. High up in one wall was a small window covered 
by heavy iron bars. Through this window he could see a 
patch of the pale Moscow sky. The room contained a bed, 
fastened to ^e wall, a small table fastened to the floor, 
and a stool.' 

It was an isolation cell in the Lubianka Prison. 

Five steps from the window to the door, five steps 
from the door to the window. One, two, three, four, five. 
A left turn, then one, two, three, four, five, again. And 
as Mark moved backwards and forwards across the celh 
his thoughts went backwards and forwards across his 
mind. 

“Is this the end, Mark? Axe you afraid of such an 
end?” 

“No, I’m not afraid. Maybe it’s better to end this way, 
■with nothing decided.” 

“What are you now, Mark? Still the same unchanging 
Communist? Do you stfil excuse everything?” 

“No, I’m no longer a Communist. I don’t know who or 
what I am now, but I’m certainly not a Communist. I 
don’t accept what is happening. I hate what I believed in. 
All I kn ow is that I want to five, but I’ve nothing left to 
live for.” 


The day after Kirovs death Mark had been one of 
those called to the office of Yczhov, head of the Personnel 
Department. His turn c-xmc at noon. Throwing himself 
back in his chair, Yeziiov tired the question at him: 

“What were your relations with Volkov? You know 
whom I mean.” 


“I knew him during the Cfi-il It hr. when he was known 
p Peresvetov.”_ And he went on to tdl of tlicir first meet- 
ing in the hospital and of the poiftfoui school which Pems- 
vetoy had organized. 

as if expect- 


When Mark had finished Yen’- ' 


ing him to say more. As Mark 
his head and said: 

You’ve forgotten to mention d'nt 
be an enemy of the people, and sV 
punishmenti” 


■nent he nuscc 
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“Why should I meniion it? ’ Mark answered calmly, 
•it was ia all the newspapers. You asked me \vhat my re- 
lations with him were, not why he killed himself, 

“Maybe . . . ’ Yezhov said. “The point is not his death 
but the rea.son for your failure to mentioti it. You under- 
stand, Surov? Silence always hides something, doesn t it? 

Mark gave no answer. 

“Good! You can go!" said Yezhov. 

Ten minutes later .Mark was informed that his services 
were no ioneer reijuired at the Kremlin; he had been dis- 
missed, TIku night he wa.s ready and waiting. At four 
o’clock in the morning there was a knock on his door. 
Three men were there to take him to Lubianka. In the 
prison, in the very center of Moscow, he was pushed into 
die ceil, and the heavy iron door closed behind him. 

As soon as Vera Ivanovna arrived in Moscow she be- 
gan to search for her son. She visited many government 
offices and org.inizaiions; she stood all day outside the, 
office of the Public Prosecutor; she waited at the gate of 
the Kremlin; she spent hours standing in lines. But she 
could not discover where Mark had been taken. Always 
she reccoed the same answer; “Wc have no information 
about M.irk Surov," Her anxiety grew from hour to hour, 
and more and more frequently the whisper came front 
her lips ’ Please God, may I not be too late. May Kornci 
arrive soon’ ' Kornci was in fact on his way, but it was a 
seven-day journey from his .Army Headquarters to Mos- 
cow. From Sinic'n she had received a tclcaram; “Taking 
all steps. Look after yourself." 

_One day, thanks to the help of an old friend of Kor- 
nci s whom she met bv chance, .she was able to get to see 
a fairly high offici.al of the N. K. V, D. 

What can I do for you?" he a.sked, when at last fhc 
sat before him. 

“I'm looking for my son, Mark Surov.” 

Well, lies here, I can tell you that; but it’s Useless . 
ttying to do anything for him. If he hasn’t been shot yet 
It s only because he’s one of the Surov family. . , .’’KKing 
from his seat, the man added, “You brought many chil- 
dren^ into the world, citizeness; but your youncest one 
hasnt been a success. Don’t beg for his life and. don’t 
come here again; he’ll never leave this place alive.” 

, ^'^>at do you mean?” She got the words out onJv with 
difficulty. ■ ' 
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“I mean that such as he have no ri^t to live.” 

Slowly, supporting herself on a stick, Verft-'Ivanovna 
rose to her feet. Her white face was twisted v^th anger, 
her old, faded eyes suddenly flaming. Straightening her 
bowed back she raised her stick and brought it down with 
all her little strength on the head of the ofiicial. Furiously 
he caught hold of her thin little body and threw her to 
the floor. She got up from the carpet, groaning with pain. 
People ran into the room. 

“Take her away,” he shouted. “Put her in a cell.” With- 
out saying another word Vera Ivanovna, carrying her head 
high, allowed herself to be led off to prison. 

It was not without good reason that the N, K. V. D. 
assistant spoke so harshly and so confidently to the 
mother of a Surov. Or rather it was not without a reason 
that he thought was good. It was generally believed that 
Yagoda, then head of the N. K. V. D., was about to be dis- 
missed by Stalin, and that his place would be taken by 
Yezhov. So Yezhov was the one the assistant must try to 
please, and if Yezhov had had Mark Surov arrested he 
would obviously be pleased by any harshness shown to 
the mother. Unfortunately for the assistant it didn't work 
out that way, and he was to pay dearly for his mistake. 

Three days after Vera Ivanovna was put into prison 
Komei Surov was shown into the private office of Voros- 
hilov. Though he had been in Moscow only a few hours 
he had already managed to find out vffiat had happened 
to his mother. He had not been allowed to see either her 
or Mark, and had not been able to do anything ahcnr 
freeing them. Now he had come to VoroshiloT hhnsehi 
to ask him to take the Surovs, mother and son, under ins 
protection. 

“It’s ridiculous,” said Voroshilov to Komei, as he gna 
down the telephone after speaking to Yezhov. “Sr miny 
things are going on these days, you don’t knew whenaer 
to laugh or to cry. But don’t worry, KomsL "'e w-n': ien 
your mother be treated like that. . . . And ±e icn ax the 
regiment will be freed, too.” 

Three weeks after his arrest Mark war rahen ~nz inn 
cell and told that orders bad been recerred far ~ — at he 
released. He was informed, howevar, far ±e ine 
being he would have to leave Moscow. Ao he w^o mmrg 
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to CO, he was told: “By the way, your mother is to be 
released The order has already been given.” 

Mark jumped as though someone had struck him. His 
mother was in prison too! That was beyond all belief, all 
bearing! He turned back to the man who had spoken to 
him. “My mother deserves something better llian prison,” 
was all he could find to say. 

“Probably!” the man agreed. “But I had nothing to do 
with it. She struck a high N. K. V. D. official with a stick, 
so they pul her in prison.” 

Not since the day when, as a boy, Mark had heard his 
mother being savagely beaten by a White officer had he 
felt such pain or been so angered. That senseless cruelty 
at the hands of a White officer had been one of tlie 
things that made him a Communist. But now it was the 
Communists who liad struck at him througii his mother. 
That was something he would never forget. 

“Not so fast,” the guard ordered as Mark began to run 
to the room where his mother was waiting for him. Mark 
tried to slow down, but the feeling storming within him 
drove him on. Then his mother was before him. As she 
threw herself into his arms the white hair broke out from 
under the headcovering and fell round her face; her aged 
cheeks were flooded with tears. 

■'M.irk, my little son!’’ she murmured as she stroked 
liis cheeks, his h.iir, his shoulders. 

‘Torgive us, Mamma," he muttered. "Wc’rc the cause 
of it all Forgive us for the useless deaths of Father and 
my brothers ... for having built prisons and given povrer 
to such men. . . . Forgive us for all that has been and 
will be. . . .” 

“Hush!” she whispered. “We’re all guilty! You’ve 
turned away from God and cvcry'tliing has growm empty. 
I don't understand, but I sec you arc carrying a load of 
sorrow. But now be quiet, my dear. WeTlgo away from 
here. Mark. From this Moscow. There’s too much sorrow 
for people in this place. We’ll go away, won’t we, Mark?" 

“Yes, Mother; svc’ll go away. We’ll go back home to- 
the village, back to the steppe. ...” 

Back in the village Mark went about for weeks with 
the weight of a great loss on him. It was as if lie w;g; in 
mourning for the faith that had died within him ... for 
the love that had turned to hate. . . . I-Ic could neither 
cat nor sleep. For hours he would sit, or stand at a win* 
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dow, lost in his thoughts. When people passed him he did 
not see them; when they spoke he did not heatthem. Not 
even his mother’s anxious tears could draw nim away 
from his sorrow. 

Gradually the wounds began to heal. Or rather Mark 
began to see that his own misery was only a very small 
part of the much greater misery of his people. For even in 
bad times the village people had never been as badly off 
as now. Life may have been hard, but they had known 
that they must gain their bread by their own work; the 
harder they worked the better things would be at home. 
With the coming of the collective farms all this had been 
changed. The land and the cattle had been taken from 
them; the sheep had disappeared from the steppes. The 
harvest that year had not been bad, but the farmers got 
little benefit from it. When they had gathered the harvest 
they had to hand most of it over to the State; and when 
the time came to share out what was left they received 
only a few ounces in pa3Tnent for each working day. 

There were three collective farms in the village, and 
one had been named after Timothy Surov. Mark could not 
bear the sight of that collective-farm poverty, which 
seemed to shame his father’s memory. Nor could he look 
without disgust at the scenes around the gun factory 
which was being built nearby. Groups of prisoners — ^thin, 
dressed in rags, hardly able to drag their feet — were al- 
ways being marched through the streets. The horses of 
the collective farm were too thin and weak to puU the 
cartloads of building materials, and often the prisoners 
had to help them by pushing and pulling. 

Finally, the long-awaited word came from Moscow. 
Mark’s “punishment” was to be five years of “minus six”; 
in other words he was forbidden to live in any of the six 
largest cities of the Soviet Union for five years. No reason 
was given for the sentence, and Mark did not care much. 
He had long since decided that he would remain in the 
village where his father had lived. “You’ve always wanted 
me to be a village teacher. Mother,” he said to her one 
day, “and now I vnU be one.” 

Two weeks later he entered the building which housed 
the small school of the Timothy Surov collective farm. 
Hanging on the wall of the schoolroom was a picture of 
his father, drawn by the village artist and fitted into a big 
wooden frame. Under those kindly eyes he would teach 
these boys and girls how beautiful life could be if man 
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“Thirty thousand!” 

Apana#nko jumped up, his square-cut face redder 
lan even “That fool Yezhov is destroying the whole 
rmy,” he cried. “What will be the end of it, Voroshilov?” 

“Do you think I know?" Voroshilov exclaimed. “That’s 
ust the trouble. I’m not told anjthing. We ourselves may 
K in danger, and any attempt to interfere might increase 
he danger. Do you want to lose your own posirion, per- 
laps even your head?” 

That was the last thing Apanasenko wanted. He was 
low a full gcncral'in the army, and had much to lose. At 
he same time he could not leave Komei to his fate; there 
,vcrc loo many threads binding them together. 

“Well, you can do as you like,” he said, “but w'e can’t 
leave him in their hands. Wc went side by side into bat- 
tle; w'c shared our joys and sorrows. We’ve got to help 
turn; we’ve simply got to.” 

“I know we’ve got to,” Voroshilov answered, and 
closing his eyes he recalled how during the CivU War, 
just outside Tsaritsyn, Komei had led his regiment out to 
rescue a military train from the hands of the Whites. 
Voroshilov himself had been on tiiat train. Afterwards 
Komei had ridden up, and with one leg streaming with 
blood from a wound he had slowed his excited horse and 
laughingly introduced himself. 

“Come along!" Voroshilov jumped up from his chair. 
“The master may order us to be shot, but come on all the 
same.” 

As they passed Mark in the outer office Apanasenko 
whispered to him; “Come to my place this evening; I 
may have news for you.” 

That night Apanasensko narrated what had happened 
at the meeting with Stalin. 

“At first he wouldn’t even listen to us. He simplv an- 
swered, ‘Yezhov will get to the bottom of it.’ So then I 
threw in my last card. I reminded Stalin how in 1920 
Kornci, in trying to carry' out his instractions, had quar- 
reled violently with Tukhachevski and after that the two 
hated pch other like poison. Finally he laughed and said, 
Surov’s got to be helped.’ Those were his exact words: 
Surovs got to be helped.’ Then he turned us out, hut I 
could tell he would do what’s necessary. Vorosliilov is 
quite certain of it too,” ' 
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That same evening Stalin asked Yezhov to report to 
him on the case of Komei Surov. 

: ‘‘He wouldn’t admit his guilt,” said Yezhov.' “He was 
raging mad. When arrested he wounded ray oScer and 
even now, when he’s in prison, he swears he’ll tear the 
heads off all the police and throw them to the dogs to 
eat.”- 

Stalin laughed. He knew those Budenny men with their 
fiery tempers. If Komei was threatening that sort of thing 
he couldn’t have any feelings of guilt. 

“I think he can be released,” Stdin finally announced. 
“And you are to do everything possible to put him in a 
good humor again. Understand?” 

A year after his release from jail Komei Surov was sent 
to the Far East again in the footsteps of Apanasenlro, 
who had taken over Blucher’s position. From there he 
wrote his brother Mark a happy letter. “I’ve been aj>- 
pointed commander of an army,” he wrote. “If only you 
knew what fine fellows all the officers are!” 


Meanwhile the idea that Stalin’s Communism and Hit- 
ler’s National Socialism could not live side by side had 
been exploded — for the time being. The two dictators 
signed an agreement promising to help each other in 
every way possible. Hitler’s armies, fed vdth Russian 
grain, advanced in the west German tanks burning Soviet 
hiel rolled through to Paris, and an endless stream ot 
trains loaded with grain, oil, and iron ore rolled fr^ 
Russia to Germany. In the last days of the spring of ly 
a note was published in the Russian newspapers: 

“Rumors are being spread that there h^ be 
vmrsening of relations faetv/een the Soviet Unio 
Germany. These mmors are not in ^bcoidance ^ 
facts. Our relations vdth Germany are develop 
mally.” _ , , people in 

After this official denial of possible countries 

Russia felt certain that peace between tne 
could not and would not long continue. 


The Men of the Woods 


Early one morning in June, 1941, Hitler's tanks and 
soldiers rushed, amid smoke and thunder, onto Russian 
soil. Overhead flew his squadrons. Within the hour Soidpt 
tanks and planes caught on the ground were going up in 
flames. The Soviet armies in the west were being wiped 
out by a deadly fire from heaven and earth, and before 
long what wtis left of them would be fleeing to the east 

The German-Soviet war had begun. 

In the south of Russia a cavalry corps, to tie com- 
manded by General Krymov, was being assembled in a 
forest encampment. It was a strange sort of corps, not 
made up of divisions and regiments and equipped with 
heavy artillery, but consisting of cavalry only, armed with 
small cannon and machine-guns mounted on heavy 
wagons. The corps was to consist of sixteen “taskforces,” 
each of two hundred horsemen. 

Mark had been called up for military duty on the first 
day of the war, and was now ordered to report, as 
commander of the Thirteenth Force, to General Krymov. 

^ He left liis village with a heavy heart. A month back 
his mother had gone to stay with Ivan, who had been 
sent to the western frontier. The Germans had occu- 
pied the town where he was stationed one hour after the 
beginning of the war. What had happened to Mother? 
What had happened to Ivan and his wife and children? 
Mark feared the w'orst. 

On the other hand the pain, the doubts, the anxiety, 
the search for the truth he had lost — all these now fell 
away. The enemy had set foot on Russian soil, and that 
was all that mattered now. The Germans must be driven 
off. There was no further need for discussion, for argu- 
ment, To tlie depths of his being he felt tliat the enemy 
must be driven out. 

The sixteen trains carrying Krymov’s Corps to the 
w’cst moved rapidly enou^ at tlic start. Moscow had 
given orders tliat the r.ii!road should be cleared for them 
to go tiirougli. The cars were packed with men, hoises 
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and small cannon. The horses were tied to the walls, four 
to each side, and separated by heavy woodep>«5ails.Very 
little room was left in the center for the men. 

As they approached the areas in which German bombs 
had done the greatest damage to tracks and stations, 
progress became slower and slower, until finally the trains 
came to a stop. On the way one whole force — the sixth 
— had been wiped out by a concentrated air attack. 

During the last part of the journey, while they were 
traveling west, the German invasion forces, had passed 
them, going in the opposite direction. ITiere was no mili- 
tary front in the military sense, of the word, as in 1914, 
and nobody could have found it on a map. There was 
just general confusion, through which the German col- 
umns forced their way to occupy town after town. 

When they could go no further by train Mark drew up 
. his small force under the trees at the edge of a forest. His 
orderly led up the horse he had chosen for himself — a 
high-standing, big-boned animal called Savage because of 
his violent temper. Mark rode along the lines of his men, 
studying their faces. The tasks of the Corps had been kept 
secret from everyone but the commanders. Not only were 
they expected to make their way far behind the enemy 
lines, but each force was to act independently, having no 
contact with the others. If one found itself in difiSculties, 
surrounded by the enemy, there would be no hope of 
help or rescue. That was the plan, and even Kiyraov 
thought he would be lucky if more than half the Corps 
managed to reach the area in which he was supposed to 
operate. 

Mark knew that he ought to say something to the men 
before they all set off, but he wasn’t sure what to say. 
“Friends!” he began. But even as he said the word he 
caught himself wondering whether they would underst^d. 
Would they trust him? Or would they simply regard him 
as an enemy who was dragging them off to their death/ 
He started again, this time in a less confident tone: 

“Friends . . . Brothers! Fm not going to teU you that 
we’re going to fight for Stalin and the Party and all that 
sort of thing. That’s what they’re writing in the 
papers. But our aim is clearer and simpler than • 
We’re going to fight for our country, for our P^°P . 
we don’t hold on to our country we’ll be ashamed 19 , 
our children in the eyes; they’ll become a people without 
a land of their own.” 
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“But the German isn’t our only enemy; the enemy is 
nesting irWiRussia itself and won’t let the people live,” 
somebody shouted from the back. 

“I Imow,” Mark replied. “We’ve grown many weeds on 
our native soil; but after all it is our own soil, my fricnck, 
and we can always pull up the weeds. The war itself will 
bum dowm many of them, and those that arc left we’ll 
pull up ourselves afterwards. Isn't that so. comrades?” 

There was a silence in the ranks. No response! . His 
heart sank. But then a single hoarse voice called out from 
the left, Mark knew it to be the voice of Sergeant Demin, 
a great, fair-haired giant of a man who could hardly, get 
into the largcst-size military uniform. 

“You’re right; there's no denying it. We’ll clear tlie 
Germans out t'list and then we’ll deal with our own trou- 
bles in the same v.ay.” 

A quiet laugh ran through the ranks. Tlie men had 
not misunderstood sshat their commander had told them. 
On his order the fotce re-formed into platoons. The forest 
threw its arms wide open; silently it swaUowed up Major 
Mark Surov's I lurtcenth Task Force. 

Before the outbreak of the war all the finest of tllS 
Jinict armies, those equipped with the most powerful - 
veapons, were kept on the western frontier. Large forces 
vcrc st.itioncd in the tillages and towns; in fact there were 
norc soldiers than eieihans in that part of the country. 
Ml this created a feeling of confluence that Russia had a 
•eliabic defense on that side. 

But all this broke down overnight. The Soviet corps' 
ind divisions became columns of prisoners marching 
ilong tire roads to the we,st, guarded by German soldiers, 
knd tlie military supply bases, the military stores and 
asohne tanks, the trains of military supplies — aU tlicsc 
IclJ into Gcrmnji hands with hardly n struggle, 

— crowded with supply bases and 
landing fields moving forward from point to point behind 
the army-seemed to be quiet and safe. The Russian 
towM and villages which had been captured gave no 
trouble; the people earned out the orders of the German 
military ^ command without protest; the conquefers, 
dressea in green uniforms, walked sclf-confidcntly on 
Russian soil. ^ . 

But gradually stories began to spread of strange men 
who appeared from time to lime in tlic rear of the Ger- 
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soon stamped down by ti\c coining and going of many 
human fecTand horses’ hooves, and it was as populated 
as a village street. The slopes were blackened by_ the 
smoke arising from many holes in which the men lived. 
Beside each hole was a shelter covered with green 
branches, in which the horses were kept. All around tlie 
camp Mark had placed guards to give advance warning 
of anyone approaching. 

From this hide-away Mark led out almost every night 
about a third of his men on one attack or another, leav- 
ing the others resting. Instructions as to who or what he 
w'as to attack came by radio from Krymov’s headquar- 
ters; reports of the outcome of the nightly work were sent 
back In the same way. 

One night the men at one of the outposts captured 
three civilians approaching the camp and brought them 
in as prisoneis. It turned out that they were not spies, as 
the guards liad thought, but a Party political commis- 
sar and tv,o assistants who had been assigned to duty 
with Mark's force. Tliere had been no attack that night, 
and Mark wa.s awakened to receive the three men, Hav- 
ng made arrangements for them to sleep in the camp he 
sent b.ick to his bed, forgetting tliat the commissar had 
)n .irriv.d h.indcd him a personal letter. 

But he didn't find it easy to go to sleep again. He 
lad a pretty good idea why the commissar and his assist- 
mts had been sent. All through the countryside it was 
low becoming clear that the Russian people had no de-'. 
lire to fight. It was as if they had suddenly lost all their 
itrcngth and were mnning helplessly before the advanc- 
ng enemy. There was no longer a Russian nation now’, 
mly terrified people who did not know what to do, wliich 
ivay to turn. . . 

Rcccntls’. on Krymov’s orders, Mark had gathered to- 
gether some fifteen hundred soldiers who had been scat- 
tered by the swiftness of the German advance. As soon 
as. he told them they would be sent up to the front line to 
rejoin the Soviet army they began to leave again. 'WiUiin 
a week almost all of them had disappeared; less than one 
hundred were left. 

He remembered too the incident of the two thousand 
five hun^d prisoners he had freed from their German 
guards. They were being marched to a prisoner-of-war 
carnp. Instead of being happy about Uicir escape they' 
had eyed Mark and his men distrustfully, and had begun 
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to ruD away at every opportunity. They had no desire to 
fight any more. They would rather have been* prisoners 
than fighting soldiers, ^ 

Was all this happening only m his own area, or nad 
something begun all over Russia that made it hopeless 
to think of carrying on the war? He had no idea. But it 
seemed to him that now everything depended on the Go- 
mans and on the way they behaved. If they treated the 
Russians well there would be even less desire among them 
to fight; if on the other hand they treated them badly re- 
sistance would harden. At present it wasn’t clear which 
way they would act. 

Gradually he grew more sleepy. His thoughts turned 
to his mother. Where was she now? What was happening 
to her? Was she stiU alive, or dead like so many others? 
Suddenly he remembered the letter. Lighting a lamp he 
tore open the envelope and drew out a thin sheet of paper 
on which were only a few lines of writing; 

Mark: 

Perhaps I have no right, now, to answer that let- 
ter you wrote to me so many years ago. At that time 
— and until now — I felt I could not respond to you. 

I loved Peter, and as long as he lived I felt ±at for 
his sake and for his son’s I must be true to him. 
Now Peter is dead. He died on that island. I heard 
just a few days ago. 

Mark, do you -ever remember me? I have though: cf 
you all these years, but now I don’t even know where 
you are or if you are still alive. I retnemherec 
Komei Surov was your brother, and Tni sendhrg ±2 
letter through him. 

My dear, if this ever reaches you I ask vou a: 3^ 
for my sake. And if you wish, I ask if you are erer 
near the town of Borovichi to come to me. I he 
waiting. 


At last! At last! It had come ... a leuer hum 
Mark felt a wild excitement He bid never ±: 
her, never stopped hoping. And new she had n 
Mark smiled. Then be smiled mere C'^scI^ ~~ m 
nets of his eyes. Now be wanld lin"' 
some day he would go to her. 


.•ii, he 
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One day the men of the Thirteenth Force were dis- 
turbed to -fnd that their commander had disappeared. At 
last in reply to their repeated questiomng.s. thejr v/ere 
told by the staff captain that he had gone on a parUcuIaily 
important job radioed by the Corps Commander. 

‘‘Alone?” they asked in amazement. 

‘‘No, there are two of them — no more were needed for 
this job." 

The men began to look round to see who else was 
missing, beside the iMajor. The only one was a man 
named Pavlukhin, formerly secretary of a village Com- 
munist group. When the Germans swept over the coun- 
try he had turned up, to join the Thirteenth Force. It 
was obvious that he \v;is the one who had gone off with 
the Major, probably because he knew the countryside so 
well. The men discussed this mysterious job for some 
days, then gave it up. 

Meanwhile Mark, with the former Communist secre- 
tary as his companion and guide, had made his way east- 
ward through some of the loneliest and most difhcult 
parts of the forest. He was wearing a railway worker’s 
dirty old coat and strong patched boots. They had left 
the force six da)s before; now they were coming to the 
end of their journey. Somewhere not far away, in the 
heart of the m.irshcs, was a spot known as the “Snakes’ 
Bound”; it wxs here that, according to Krymov’s instruc- 
tions, he would find the small group of men he had been 
ordered to seek out. When he found them he was to take 
them, if possible, to the Russian side of the front; if that 
was impossible they were to join his force. The instruc- 
tions ended: “The greatest c.arc must be taken. Tliese 
men must not be allowed to die, especially the oldest of 
them.” 


Wliat w.^ called the “Sn.ikcs’ Bound” turned out to 
piece of solid ground, covered with trees, 
which rose above the surrounding marshes. As Mark 
and tits guide approacited tfic edge of the trees they were 
met by a mil inan with a yellow, sickly-Iooking face, 
who stepped out from behind the bushes 
‘^\'ho are you?” he asked. 

. commander of a task force. I have bees 

instructed by General Krymov to find certain men be- 
heved to be in this area.” 


1, “Komei Surov’s brother?” 

he asked. Mark nodded. “Good, Major Surov. You\e 
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found the right place. The marshal is under ^that tree.” 
He pointed behind him. * . ,, 

Marshal! Mark thought. Which of the marshals roidd 
be here? Budenny? Impossible! According to the radio he 
■was in southern Russia, where he appeared to be losing 
battle after battle. Timoshenko? Voroshilov? The broad- 
shouldered grey-headed old man stepped out from be- 
hind the tree. Mark recognized him at once: Marshal 

Kulik. ^ ^ 

While Mark was making his report they wfcre jomed 
by three other men. These five — a, marshal, three gen- 
erals and a colonel — ^were all that remained of the head- 
quarters staff of the Soviet armies that had been swept 
away on the western frontier during the first days of the 
war. After a long journey eastwards, exhausted by the 
long march and lack of food, they had been forced to 
take refuge on the “Snakes’ Bound.” 

Now the Marshal had to decide whether Mark should 
lead them to the Soviet side of the front, some distance 
to the east, or to ^ own camp, about the same distance 
to the west. Of the two journeys that to the east, through 
the German lines, would be much the more dangerous. 
Late in the afternoon he dedded; “Major Surov will con- 
duct me to the Russian fines; the others will go with 
Pavlukhin to the camp.” 

Shylov, one of the three generals, was so sick that he 
was hardly able to walk. Mark was glad that he was to 
go to the camp and not to the east, because he knew that 
Shylov was one of a number of generals who, according 
to an order given by Stalin, were to be shot on sight, as 
being responsible for the disasters that had overtaken the 
Russian armies. Shylov himself had an idea that this might 
be so, and when he asked Mark if he had heard anything 
about it Mark did not deny it. 

“I knew Stalin would do something like that,” Shylov 
remarked. 

Next morning, after a few hours’ sleep, the group 
broke up. The marshal and Mark were the first to leave, 
turning their faces eastwards. The others stood looking 
mter them till they were lost to sight; then they too, led 
by Pawukhin, left the little island of solid ground and 
went off m the other direction. 

Mmk was still in his railwayman’s clothes, and the 
marshal too had thrown away bis uniform and put on a 
ragged jacket and an old cap such as the old men of 
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every Russian village wear. Somehow the German 
maoders iiS the area had found out that he was hiding 
in their rear and ihev were competing in a hunt for him. 
When Mark heard tliis he decided to keep entirely to the 
forest route, going alone to the villages and little towns to 
obtain food and leaving Kuhk always in hiding. The 
nights, which they spent in lonely forest huts or in the 
biShcs, were bitterly cold. 

At last, after some narrow escapes, they reached the 
area immediately behind the German front. The front 
was still not clearly delined; sometimes it was as much 
as iweniy-five to thirty miles in depth. Several times Mark 
had to u.se his pistol. Once, when they halted to rest in a 
quiet spot, Kuhk remarked. “You've taken many sins 
on your soul. M.ijor. and possibly all for nothing.” . ' 

Mark shook his he.id. "It doesn’t matter now,” he said. 
‘'If we’re caught we 11 be shot immediately anyhow . . . 
but they won't catch us. . . Kuhk had no doubt the 
Germans would catch them. 


Slowly making tficir way across country they carac fo a 
small town near the active fighting. Like many other 
towns this one too w.ts empty of troops; neither German 
nor Soviet forces were in possession of it. After a long 
search M.irk found a place where he thought he could 
leave tiie niarsh.d in safety. It was an underground room 
in the town Ih'wer House, which had been put out of op^ 
cration by a bomb and was now deserted. It contained 
everything they needed — a lamp, a heap of straw and a 
paiHor water. M.irk hunted around for some food. 

Kulik bad guesved Mark's plan; he proposed to try to 
get across to the Soviet side alone and then come back 
with a rescue party. Just as he was about to start on tliat 
tksperatc journey Kulik called him back. The small lamp 
threw Its light on tiie marshal's uncombed beard, leaving 
the rest of his face in shadesw. “If you meet your brother 
^vc him my greetings, he said. Mark waited; lie knew 

had called him back for, ; 

My inmuy is in Moscow, if anytliing happens tell 
government will care for them. . . . And one 
other fhmgj I owe you a great debt of gratitude. Major, 
xouve had a lot of trouble because of me, and now 
you rc going off to almost cenain death.” 

^at s all right, Comrade Marshal; that’s my job as 
a soldier. Ill try to avoid getting killed, but if anvthing 
docs happen don t blame me. If you don’t hear from ms 
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within two. or three days^ try to make your^own way' 
across, or back to the rear.” , . , 

The marshal gripped Mark s hand ti^tly. 


A young Russian soldier had been sent out into the 
no mM’s land in front of the position occupied by his 
regiment. Hiding in a little hollow place he was keeping 
watch for any sign of enemy movement durings^the night. 
It was some time after midni^t when he heard shots and 
shouts coming from the direction of the German lines. He 
held his breath. He should have fired a warning shot, but 
he was so frightened that he could only pray to God to 
keep him from harm. Now the sound of the shooting 
grew nearer, and he saw someone running through the 
bushes straight toward him. Jumping from his hole he 
ran in terror back to the camp, followed by the other 
man. “Help,” he kept shouting, thinking that the Ger- 
mans were behind him. 

Hearing his shouts his comrades in the trenches started 
to fire, and the bullets whistling round his ears made him 
even more panic-stricken. Running as fast as his legs 
would carry him he at last fell into the trench. When, a 
few seconds later, his pursuer also dropped into the 
trench, he lay there for a long time, unable to get his 
breath. 

^ “Who the hell are you?” asked the young lieutenant. 
When Mark was at last able to speak he told him and 
asked to be taken to divisional headquarters. There he 
asked for permission to make telephone contact with the 
staff of the Supreme Command in Moscow. Learning that 
he was commander of a task force in Kiymov’s Cprps the 
general agreed. 

After much delay, and just as Mark was falling asleep, 
he was handed the telephone receiver: 

“Wait! You’ll be connected in a minute.” 

Seconds passed and then a voice, very distant and 
faint, reached his ears: “Who’s speaking?” 

■ “Major Surov, Commander of the Thirteenth Force of 
: &ymov s Corps. Please report that I’m here in connec- 
- ton with a special order to General Krymov with reeard 

; to a certain man ” ^ 

i “What man?” 


“The Supreme Command knows ” 

“vSf’c another voice 

Who s speakmg?” He repeated his story. 


asking 
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“Waif” Suddenly yet another voice came over the 
wire Th\< one seemed astonishingly familiar. It had a 
foreism tone, and the words were interrupted by hca\y 
brealliing, like that of someone suffering from a chest 

illness. , . , , 

“What have vou to report?” the voice asked. 

Now Mark knew he was speaking to Stalin himself. 
Briefly, he reported that he had brought Marshal Kulik 
right up to the front, but had not risked bringing him 
across. 

“You have done right,” Stalin said. “But have you got 
him safely hidden'”' 

"I can’t be completely sure. I’ve hidden him to the best 
of my ability," 

Another silence. Then the voice said, in a different 
tone; 

“Krymov did not understand my order properly. I 
said we cannot allow a Marshal of llic Soviet Union to 
fall into German hands alive. You understand — alivcl 
You and Krsmov have created a situation in which that 
has become a very real danger. What do you propose , 
to do now'”’ 

‘i think, Comr.'ide Stalin, that witli quite a small force 
.we could attack the town where 1 have left the marshal 
and rescue him,” 

Stalin was sik-nt; evidently he was thinking it over, 

“That's complicated," he said. “A safer way would be 
to send a small group to ... to get Kulik. Could you 
lead such a group ’" 

Mark sat stillly. He fully understood the meaning and 
importance of what Stalin had just said. Stalin would take 
no chance of Kuhk's f.dling alive into German hands. He 
would rather have Mark lead a group with orders lo kiH 
Kulik, and then Mark himself would probably be killed 
too, in order to cover up the secret of the marshal’s death. 
Drops of sweat stood our on his forehead. 

“No,” he said, "it would be impossible for such a group 
to get through. It wouldn't have a chance in a hundred.” 

Through the earpiece he again heard the irregular 
breathing, like that of a man who is making an impor- 
tant decision. He knew exactly what Stalin was thinking. 
If the group were to perish Kulik would almost certainly 
fall into German hands. It was a chance tliat could not 
be taken. 
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“How large a force would be needed to break 

through?” Stalin asked. _ • * • 

“Not a very large one — -Ts'ay a regiment and a lew 

“Good! rU give orders for a recent to be assigned. 
You will take charge of the operation. But bear in mind 
what I have said; Kulik is not to be surrendered alive. If 
he is, you will answer for it with your head. Under- 
stand?” 

“I understand.” 

Mark heard the receiver being put down. He waited a 
moment or two longer, but the line remained silent. 

Mark’s plan was carried through. The Soviet regiment 
easily broke through the thin German lines. The weak 
enemy outer guards were withdrawn without a fight. The 
German guns fired a few shells and retreated. The way 
was thus opened for a tank to rush through the streets. 
It halted outside the Power Station. Mark brought Kulik 
out of the underground room and helped him to squeeze 
into the narrow seat of the tank. Then the tank went off 
to the Russian lines, with nothing in the way that was 
likely to hinder it. Mark’s job had been accomplished. 

/ 

Chapter 10 


Between Life and Death 


As Mark made the long journey back to his camp he 
wondered again and again what he would find on his 
arrival there. He had an unhappy feeling that all was not 
well, a feeling that grew stronger when he found that 
more and more German troops seemed to be moving in 
the same direction as he was. 


“ney’re roncentrating a terrific power in that direr 
hon, one old railwayman told him. “They say thev’v 
discovered a Russian task force there, and they’re goin 
all out to destroy it” ^ ^ ' 

"Hiat night Mark slipped like a shadow past the Ger- 
man hnes; then, after going a little further, he gave t 
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birdcall. leaning against a tree he wailed. In the dis- 
tance he iftard die answering call. So the force still ex- 
isted, He kept on calling, L.ich time he heard the an- 
swerin'*' call he slowly moved forward. Hut novv he could 
tell it was coming not from the nver bed but from tlic 
marshes. Tlicn he knew that the worst had happened. Tlic 
force had its back t(' m.ush latuks tliat were impassable, 
and there was no way of letreat. 

‘■Tlierc’s no hope," said his captain a.s they gripped 
hands in the darkness. •‘We've got only two shells to each 
gun and vcr>' few bullets left. t)nlv seventy-three of the 
men arc fit to tight, the re^t .ire killed or wounded. Not 
more than twenty liones, and they're in even worse con- 
dition than the men." 

"We must find .1 w.iy out.” Mark declared. 

"There is no w.iv nut. ’ w.i, the calm reply'. 

Mark knew ih.it well enough, but he fell a powerful 
desire to s.ive himself ,ind his men somehow. His mind 
worked swdtlv iVrIi.ips if a small group were to strike at 
the (ieini.in po-gions ..n one side, enough of their forces 
could he di.iwn oil fioni the otlier side to make it pos- 
sible lor the lest of the forec to bieak through there, TllC 
att.Kkiis would no doubt perish, but that was better 
111. in th.it tlie whole (ori.e should he wiped out. 

Huinedly he eliaiieed into military drcss. Then he 
Stepped out in tiont of his men. 

"C'omf.ules " he s.ud, "I’m calling for a small number 
of Volunteers to do .1 d.ingenms job with me, in order 
that the others m.iy he suved riiosc of you who arc 
ready to follow me step to my srIc." 

Eleven men, one of them General Shylov, stepped for- 
ward. 

Wliat happened to the rest of his force Mark never 
knew. Of his own sm.ill group only he himself and one 
other, a young soldier n.uned Kiitosin, remained alive to 
fall pn.soncr into Gerin.in h.mds. Mark was badly 
v/ouncicci in the leg; Ki>fuvin vv,is unhurt. 

Anyway I m one up on St.ilm," Shylov had .said to 
Mark wath fiis dying breath. 

But 1 wasn’t condemned, sri I won’t be one up oh 
Stalin when I die, thought Mark as he \v;is carried 
through the forest by Korovin and another Russi.in 
prisoner. He knew that luithme hut death awaited hint, 
ior had not Hitler declaicd all uiembers of the task forces 
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to be outside the intemationai law goveramg treatment 
of war orisoners? The thought of death no idnger trou- 
bLd U sSply meant that everything would be set- 

tled His torturing doubts would be left behind. The sense 
of dieter he had felt for so long would fall away, and 
there would be nothing left. Only a great emptiness. 

But he would be leaving much that was near and d^ 
to him. Even this dark, low autumnal sky, unfaendly 
though it was, was dear to him because it was his own. 
His brothers — ^Komei, Ivan and Simon; ^ mother — the 
veiy thought of her quickened the feeling of pity and 
pain within him. And Maria, too, would be left in that 
land to which for him there would be no return. On hfe 
way back to the force he had passed through Borovichi, 
hoping to see her and tell her how he felt He had seen 
her son Peter, but she was not there; she had volunteered 


as a nurse in the first days of the war. 

Lena, Katya, Maria — each of them had taken her own 
road through, his life, had brou^t her own kind of love. 
And out of the separate and difierent loves of these three 
women something had been bom in him that he called 
love but which could not be defined. , . . 

Idly he wondered how much longer he had to live. 
.Maybe an hour or tv/o? Come to think of it, it was rather 
strange that the German colonel of the force that cap- 
tured him had not had Mm shot on the spot, but had 
ordered that he should be sent to the prisoner-of-waz 
camp wMch, after three days on the road, they were now 
approaching. Was it possible that he had no knowled-e 
of Hitler’s order? 


men they reached the camp Mark looked about Mm 
wiM^ cunosity. There were no buildings, no kitchens. 
Mthmg to suggest that human beings were supposed tc 
be hymg there. Perhaps the starving, half-savage men 

were not rigarded 

as Human?. The Soviet armies were still falling to nieces 
^thousands of men were pouring into these German 

^ of aiplaaes. uSliog 
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other flying from the east. They were Soviet planes. Sud- 
denly a fearful cry rose from thousands of throats: 

“Bombs!” , , , , j 1 . j t , 

What looked like a number of black dots had broken 
away from the machines. Then destruction hit the camp. 
Whipped onto the ground by the hot violent blast Mark 
fell some yards away, amid a mass of arms and legs and 
shrieking bloody bodies. Amid the groans of the dying 
Mark shook his raised fists at the sky and screamed up 
at the planes. “Fools! Why are you killing your own 
people?” And through his tears, with eyes delirious with 
fury, he saw only that one face, the face with the low 
brow and smoke-stained whiskers, the face of evil — 
Stalin. Then he again raised his eyes and to the skies he 
shouted: “Why are you silent?” 

But the gods had nothing to say. 

People living near the westward roads in those days 
became used to seeing the endless lines of Russian 
prisoners. These slow-moving ribbons of grey human 
bodies and grey human faces stretched for miles. Slowly 
they crawled through forests and fields, past towns and 
' villages. And as they crawled they left dark patches be- 
hind in their tracks. The prisoners who were too ex- 
hausted to go any further were shot where they dropped. 
The further west these lines advanced the more frequent- 
ly were blood-stained patches left behind on the road. 

Some days after the “massacre of brothers,” Mark 
took his place in one of these lines of prisoners. The 
Soviet bombs which had destroyed so many Russian lives 
had in fact saved his. For they had also killed the Ger- 
man ^ards who had brought him to the camp and they 
had wiped out the offices of the German camp administra- 
rion, together with all record of his activities in the task 
force. Now the Germans knew him only as an officer 
pnsoner-of-war, and he was included in a group of prison- : 
ers who were to be moved further west. The wounded 
prisoners such as he were carried in carts that dragged 
along behind the marching men. 

found himself, at the beginning of the win- ■ 
er oi 1941, m a prisoner-of-war camp at a small Russian 
tortress town not far from the western frontier. In the 
camp were many thousands of Russian soldiers, but he', 
was one of a small group of officers who lived in what 
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had formerly been a storeroom, ‘ which fortunately had 
shelves wide enough to serve as beds. • 

One morning Mark lay on his shelf, his hands beneath 
his head. A small board with his cap on it served as pil- 
low. Though his leg wound was still not fuUy healed he 
had left the hospit^ because he had found it too painful 
to remain there continually surrounded by dying men. If 
his leg had been completely well he would have tried 
to escape, but he still had to use a stick. 

Though his leg would have made any immediate at- 
tempt at escape foolish, if not impossible, he was always 
thinking out possible methods, either for others or for 
himself, later, when the wound was healed. 

In the camp there was one young Russian lieutenant 
to whom he took a great liking. His name was Kotov. 
Kotov had often said that he would rather be killed try- 
ing to escape than be slowly starved to death by the Ger- 
mans, and he had a group of friends who felt the same 
way. 

When Mark saw that sooner or later Kotov would try 
to escape with or without his help he told him of one idea 
he had had, which he thought was the best. He said that 
to get through the masses of barbed wire, under the eyes 
of the German guards, was impossible. Many had tried it, 
and their bodies had been left lying where diey had been 
shot down, as a warning to others. But there was one 
way out that nobody had tried. It wasn’t easy and it 
would be far from pleasant. It was through the area which 
lay between the latrines used by the prisoners on the one 
side and those used by the German guards on the other. 

At the thought of it even Kotov, tough though he was, 
went pale with horror. But after discussing the plan with 
his friends aU day they decided to try 5iat very same 
night. Mark watched them, unobserved, as they slipped 
out of their barracks, one by one, and crawled across 
the- open groimd to the latrines. He waited, expecting any 
minute to hear the sound of gims from the other side of 
the wire. But when half-an-hour had passed and the si- 
lence remained unbroken he breathed a sigh of relief. It 
looked as though Kotov and his friends had escaped. 
Little did Mark dream, as he returned to his bed in the 
storeroom, that he too would soon be leaving the camp, 
though not by the same route and not of his own free 
will. 
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It happened after he had been stricken dowa with 
typhus. Tffis is a highly infectious disease and there was 
a strict order that all cases should be reported to the 
prison authorities. As soon as a case was reported the 
sick man was taken away by truck to the “hospital.” 
This was in fact nothing but a clearing in forest a few 
miles from the camp. There the sick were thrown out of 
the truck onto the snow and left to die. 

Knowing this, Mark’s fellow-officers tried for as long 
as they could to hide the fact that he had fallen a victim 
to the disease. But one day it was discovered, and as he 
lay unconscious, in the grip of the fever, they prepared 
him as best they could for what all knew must be his last 
journey. Around his body they wrapped the warmest 
coat they could find, and drew the belt tight. Over his 
head they put a thick v/oolcn cloth. No boot was large 
enough to go over his heavily bandaged foot, but they 
found rubber ones that could be made to fit. During the 
weeks he had been with them in the camp Mark had be- 
come very popular, and it was with heavy hearts and 
tears in their eyes that they watched him being carried 
out to the truck. 

j. It was the heavy hump, as be was dropped onto the 
f snow-covered ground in the forest clearing, that brought 
Mark back to a kind of semi-consciousness. Slowly he 
opened his eyes. At first, when it seemed to his fevered 
eyes as though the trees and sky were dancing around 
and aroxmd him, he tliought he was dreaming. In his . 
dream he thought he saw also, dancing around with the . 
trees and the sky, a great brown patch that came and 
went . . . came and went . . . 

Summoning up aO his strength to escape from the . 
dream he compelled the dancing shapes to stop their 
movement. And then, suddenly, he recalled from the • 
early days of his illness the talk about the "hospital” and ' 
he half-guessed where he was. One look at the bodies • 
lying near him, and he was certain. ' 

So this was to be his end. What a way to die! But per- . 
haps_ after all it was not too bad. Soon the cold and 
weariness v/ould overcome him, his eyes wohid close 
again, and he would slip into a deep sleep from wluch 
he would never wake up. 

But now the brown patch came back, and, his vision , 
cleared by the shock of realizing where he was, he saw. it 
to be a bear, a forest bear, so thin that the rough-haired 
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skin hung loosely on its enormous bones. For a moment 
they remained perfectly still, the man and th^ bear, star- 
ing at each other. Then Mark’s sense of danger, his in- 
stinct to fight, to save -himself from death, took possession 
of him and forced him to his feet. With eyes enlarged by 
his fear he took a threatening step towards the aniniial; 
it turned, and with dragging feet half-walked, half-ran 
away. 

Still driven by his fear Mark started walking, and once 
he had started he found he could go on. Following the 
tracks made by the truck-wheels he reached the road. 
Then he stopped and looked back. The bear, which had 
been following him, had also stopped. 

Desperately Mark looked up and down the road. 
Westward, to the right, lay the camp. Eastward, to the 
left, was the little town of Borovichi, and in it a little 
house — ^Maria’s house. Perhaps the one spot in all the 
world that he might be able to force himself to reach. 
Again it was instinct rather than conscious thought that 
made the decision for him. He turned to the left and 
began to walk again. Death was on his heels — his own 
death, waiting for him to faU. Yet he did not fall. It was 
so simple, reSly; whenever it seemed that he could go no 
further he struck the ground hard with his injured leg, 
and then the pain, shooting like hot needles up the nerves, 
gave him the needed impulse to continue. 

God works in mysterious ways His wonders to perform. 
When Kotov told Mark of hrs decision to attempt the 
escape Mark gave him Maria’s name and address in 
Borovichi. Kotov got there late one night, starving and 
almost frozen to death. She it was who had sheltered and 
fed and clothed him while he was recovering from the 
effects of his terrible ordeal. 

As soon as he was able to move about she had hired a 
sleigh and together they went to the camp. Maria had a 
few gold coins, borrowed from her mother, and with these 
she hoped to be able to get Mark and Korovin out by 
paying Ae guards. It was easy enough to secure Koroiin’s 
release in this way, for as he was only one of thousands 
of soldiers who were never counted the guard knew that 
he would never be missed. As an officer, however, Mark 
was listed, and no guard would have risked helping bim 
to escap>e. Korovin’s news, however, made that unneces- 
sary. He had known of Mark’s illness, and that very 
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morning he had stood by, helpless, while Ms beloved Ma- 
jor was be'ing carried out, more dead than alive, to the 

waiting truck. . . i. , e ’ 

Now, free at last, Korovin was sitting at the back of 
the sleigh with Maria, while Kotov, standing before them,. 
was driving the two big horses, with wMp and tongue, 
as fast as they could go. Korovin’s guard, the one they 
had bribed, had told them where the clearing in the forest 


It seemed hopeless. It was already late afternoon. 
Many hours had passed since Mark had been taken away. 
How could a man already sick almost unto death with 
tjphus stay alive that long on a bed of snow in the freez- 
ing open air? Nevertheless they refused to give up hope. 
“Hurry, hurry, hurry! For God’s sake, hurry!” Maria 
kept whispering to Kotov’s back. And though he could 
not hear her words in the rush of wind he could feel 
them burning into his back, and his tongue and wMp were 
never still. 

The tracks made by the truck when it had turned off 
the road led them to the clearing. They saw the heaps in 
the rough shape of human bodies scattered about it. All 
^jumped from the sleigh and, separating, hurried through 
■ '.c clearing turning over the bodies and brusMrig the 
w from their faces. The dead men seemed to be pro- . 
testing at having their peace disturbed; through teeth 
bared by dropping jaws they stuck out their swollen 
tongues. 

Suddenly there was a cry from Korovin. The other two 
hurried to his side, certain that he had found Mark’s 
body. It was not Mark, but the body of another officer 
whom Korovin had seen taken away in the same truck 
that morning. 

Where then was Mark? The two would surely have 
been thrown down together. Korovin rose and wped the 
sweat from his face. Then, looking more closely at tie 
snow, he saw what might be footprints leading in a double 
line toward the edge of the clearing. He followed the trail.' 
As he went he grew more and more certain that they were 
the tracks of a man who had walked, dragging one foot 
after another, through the snow not long before. A few , 
paces further on the man had crossed a fallen tree; it : 
was TOvered Mth a thin layer of snow, and in that snow •; 
was the clear imprint of a cross pattern. But army boots, 
did not have that pattern on their soles, Korovin halted .• 
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again, puzzled. Then he remembered that Mark had been 
wearing a rubber shoe on one foot. 

He followed the trail further. Suddenly he noted that 
beyond the bushes the tracks were joined by a new line 
of footprints — ^not human but animal. He toew of only 
one sort of animal that could have left such a trail. At the 
thought he went cold with fear. 

The human and the animal tracks turned sharply and 
then were lost on the icy surface of the road. Which way 
would Mark have gone? Suddenly he thought of Maria. 
Of course, that was the way he would go, Korovin de- 
cided. He hurried eastward along the road, looking for 
some sign that would support his idea, and it was not long 
before he found one — a bit of brown fur on a branch hang- 
ing over the road. The bear had come this way, and the 
bear had been following Mark. 

A few minutes later they were once more driving at 
fast speed along the road toward Borovichi, Did they 
have more hope, or less? 

Night began to fall and the stars came out. The forest 
shadows turned a deep violet. With all the strength of a 
terrible .desperation Mark forced himself to remain on 
this side of the blackness into which he knew he would 
fall the moment he lost consciousness. Now when he 
stamped his ' leg on the ground the pain seemed to be 
greater, but the effect was less. He was bathed in sweat, 
and uiifastened the coat. As the darkness deepened he 
felt sure that the bear was drawing closer to him, that now 
it was only a few steps behind. Ehs feet were as heavy as 
lead; he could hardly move them. At last there came a 
moment when the pain in his wounded leg became so un- 
bearable that he had to sit down. Once down he could 
not rise again, and began to struggle forward on hands 
and knees, tears of despair welling up in his eyes. Sensing 
that the bear was close behind him he turned on his 
knees and again waved a threatening fist at it; again the 
animal fell back. 

Now Mark heard a roaring in his ears; his breath came 
and went short and hard. But again he moved forward, 
on hands and knees bleeding from ice-cuts. In the end it 
was a small rise in the road which defeated him Again 
and again he tried to get over it, but every time he slipped 
back. Realizing he could go no further he lay for a mo- 
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ment face down on the road, saving what little strength he 
had for thenast desperate struggle. 

The bear stood for a moment or two, waiting. But the ■ 
human body did not move. Slowly it approached, and 
Mark felt the warmth of its breath over his head. Turning 
on his back and half sitting up he drove his right 
which he had wrapped in his fur cap, between the jaws, 
of the bear. The bear too was exhausted. Raising its paw 
it struck him on the chest, but the blow was a feeble one. 
Mark seized the animal by the head, and together they 
went rolling over on the road. Slowly the bear got np on 
its rear legs, dragging Mark up too, and thus they stood 
for a moment, like two fighters each held by the arms of , 
the other. 

But now Mark could fight no longer. His eyes closed. 
He fell to his knees and rolled over. The bear dropped 
down beside him, but before it could bury its teeth in his 
flesh a sleigh drove wildly up and a man leapt out A 
long hunter’s knife was plunged into the bear below the 
shoulder. The animal fell back, shook its head as if in 
protest, and rolled over beside the unconscious Mark. As 
though settling down more comfortably for its last long 
■••rest it moved once or twice, and then was still. 

'4 

A much older woman, named Vera Pavlova, lived with 
Maria. While Maria heated a great pot of water Vera 
stripped Mark’s filthy clothes off. Her cry of horror 
brought Maria running to her side. Before them lay a 
skeleton with dark skin drawn tightly over it. The knees 
were swollen and bloody, but the legs seemed to have no 
muscle or flesh left on them at all; they were two thin, ■ 
useless sticks. The long skinny arms ended in enormous 
swollen hands plastered with dried blood. Seeing that 
bare body Maria threw up her hands and covered , her 
eyes. Then they set to work to drive off the dirt and smells 
from that long-tmwashed body. Together they carried him 
to the bed. 

Mark lay for many days on the border between life 
and death. In his dream he was a boy again, begging’ 
Komei to let him play with his gun, or shouting while he 
herded the sheep on the steppe. 

“Water,” was his first feeble word as he recovered con- , 
sclousness. He saw a woman’s face bent over him. He , 
knew he had seen it before, but he knew also that it, be- 
longed to that other world in which a mother was stand- 
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ing in defense of her children. Then a mist veiled his eyes 
again and he fell back into a deep sleep. 

By the end of another two weeks Mark was well on the 
way to recovery. The doctor, smiling at ^^aria, called it 
a miracle of wUl-power. Though still imable to leave his 
bed he was be ginnin g to look more normal. His hands and 
knees had healed; he was gradually putting on flesh. He 
was thinking of getting out of bed. 

From the moment Mark had begun to get better Maria 
held herself at a distance. He would not risk opening the 
conversation he was desperately longing for, and he began 
to think that even the letter that had crossed the front to 
reach him in the German rear was only part of a dream. 

One day, sitting by his bed, she told him the latest 
news of the world. In the east the front had come to a 
standstill, held fast by the winter, and little news came 
from that area. But on this side of the front a new life 
was beginning. The Germans weren’t greatly interested 
m what the Russian inhabitants of the occupied areas 
did. The peasants had put an end to the collective farms 
and shared out the land among themselves. The workers 
were returning to their factories. Somehow the people 
had to obtain food and the necessary supplies for them- 
selves. Further to the west the Germans had set up civil 
administrations for the occupied areas, but the area 
around Borovichi was still under military control, and no 
order whatever had been established. So the people were 
beginning to set up their own order. One or two shops 
had opened and market days were being regularly held. 

“Isn’t it a strange thing?” said Maria. “Under Soviet 
-control everyone felt that he was a hired laborer. People 
worked as they would for a master. But now they’ve 
changed. They’ve all been seized by a spirit of enterprise. 
In the villages chickens are being raised in huge quanti- 
ties. The peasants are buying from the Germans horses 
that are of no further use for military purposes. Fine 
new pots and pans are being manufactured out of all the 
scrap metal that’s lying about. What’s behind it all 
Mark?” • ’ 


He lay for a long time silent. Then he answered- “The 
people have found a new hope. They hope the end has 
^me to Stalin’s communism. Nobody knows yet what the 
Germans want or will permit. But the people have per- 
suaded ftemselves that the Germans will go some day 
]ust as they have come, and then it will be possible to live 
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both without them and without the Communists too. And 
so they’re beginning to work for their own betterment 
Only, you know, I can’t help thinking it’s all a dream.” 

Maria sat with her hands resting on her knees. She 
fixed her large, unsmiling eyes on him. “I love you, 
Mark.” 

At last she had spoken the words he was waiting to : 
hear, and althou^ he had long known she would say . 
them, and in just tlrat quiet, simple way, his heart leaped 
and sang. She had found her way to him in the forest and 
had breathed life into him, had compelled him to live. 
From her had come a mighty current of life, and he had 
felt it filling him with new blood. He had Iain in . her , 
arms helpless, sick, naked and terrifying. He thought of 
all the things she had had to do for him. And after all 
that still she loved him; still she said the words he had 
been waiting to hear. 

Pressing her hand to his cheek he said softly: . 

"I believe that the measure of love to be allowed a 
man is fixed at his birth — to one a larger measure, to an- 
other a smaller. I have been given the very largest of • 
measures. 1 love you. Maria,” 

She rested on his shoulder, and he felt her hot breath . 
'on his cheek. “Do you remember that night?” she whis- 
pered. “We were younger then; so young that we suc- 
ceeded in deceiving ourselves for a few moments at least. 
And it was then that I took on a little part of your pain, 
and I have borne it within me ever since. We mustn’t 
tMnk we have no right to love, Mark, We are in a terrible 
time when what is needed is hate, not love, but we’ll love 
too. And we’ll hate; for perhaps just love done would be 
too little for us in these times.” 
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Love and Hate 


Love and hate! In the weeks and months and years 
to come Mark was to recall Maria’s words again and 
again. 
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All his life he had been face to face with something 
he could not understand, and that something ife knew had 
to do with love and hate. 

Everywhere, in this great country of his, there was 
beauty and the possibility and promise of life — ^in her 
fields and forests, in her plains and mountains, in her 
rivers and lakes, in her summers and winters, in her men 
and women, in her music and her poetry and her dancmg. 

And yet everywhere, as he grew from boyhood to man- 
hood, he had seen nothing but poverty and distress, 
misery and suffering, fear and anger, death and disaster. 
He who wanted peace so desperately had seen nothing 
but war; he' who longed for the rule of love had experi- 
enced nothing but a regime of hate. 

Even as he lay there on his sickbed, too weak to move, 
he could see in his mind’s eye the whole of Western 
Russia as one great flaming destruction — ^the rich soil 
scorched by the flames of war and Stalin’s barbaric order 
to destroy everything, towns and vfllages reduced to heaps 
of smoking ruins, the people perishing by the million, in 
one vast confusion of bombs and shells and firing squads 
and gas-chambers and concentration camps and starva- 
tion and disease. 

Stalin . . . Hitler . . . Mark had to decide, in common 
with all those who were with him and around him in 
body and spirit, which of these two was the greater evil. 
And which, therefore, had to be fought first. If he could 
be sure it was Hitler then it would be his duty, when he 
was himself again, to go back east and help drive out 
the German invader, even though by so doing he might 
be helping Stalin to continue and even strengthen his 
controk. If he could be sure it was Stalin then it would be 
his duty to assist the German invasion, even though he 
knew that by so doing he might be helping Hitler to turn 
Russia into one great German colony. 

Mark was not alone in his state of indecision. AH 
around him, in Borovichi itself and throughout the occu- 
pied area, Russians were asking themselves the same sort 
of questions. They came to know one another, these men, 
and they began to discuss and argue. WHiat to do? And 
then, one day in the spring of 1942, they finally met and 
made up their minds. The decision was to build up an 
organization the object of which, first and foremost, would 
be to fight Stalin and his system by helping Germany to 
win the war. 
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ice for our people? For they will realize and remember 
that we were the first to show the world that cfcmmunism 
and Russia are two different things, and that communism 
has no more terrible enemy than the Russian people 
itself.” 

“Of course; why talk about it?” 

Mark straightened his back and lifted his head. Now 
his gray eyes were s milin g happily. Now for the first time 
he had found a key that could unlock his own spirit. He 
was serving not today, but the future; he belonged to the 
future, and all that he did today must be directed to t(> 
morrow. A great weight seemed to have fallen from his 
shoulders. Confidently, happily, he cried through the 
smoke-ffled air: 

“Well, then, if it’s all clear, let’s begin. We will enlarge 
our group and take in all who wish to fight for our people 
and the people’s freedom.” 

Any day the general might change his mind. Or some- 
one might change it for him. It was a gamble with time. 
Men, many men, had to be enlisted, armed, trained. The 
organization had to be made bigger, stronger. Every mo- 
ment was precious; not one could they afford to lose. 
Mark moved from town to town, from village to village 
explaining, directing, organizing, endlessly worrying. The 
force began to take shape. It now had its own companies 
and regiments, its own officers, its own transport, its own 
central headquarters, always hidden deep in the heart of 
some forest where the Germans would never dare to ven- 
ture. 

And side by side with the building of the nulitary force 
there developed the beginnings of a free Russian civil 
administration, with its own government groups and com- 
mittees. Free Russian newspapers began to appear. 

How long would this golden opportunity last? Warning 
that the end was in sight came, strangely enough, from a 
German. He was a Captain Berger, staff officer to the 
general in command of the occupation forces in the Boro- 
vicffi area. He had an excellent knowledge of Russian. 

“Difficult times are coming,” he said to Mark one day. 
“Political control in the occupied areas will pass into other 
hands. The_ army will have no further influence. I’m se- 
riously afraid of those days, Mr. Surov, for I know what 
our Germany is and what our Fuhrer is aiming at.” 

Mark was impressed by Berger’s sincerity, though he 
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had no idea why this German officer, _a stranger, had 
risked sayirfg so much to a Russian. But it was a faf that 
he had already received information that further to the • 
west a German civil administration had been set up, and, 
was treating the Russian population with great cruelty. , 
The news drove Mark and his friends to even greater 
Riiscian fnrce that would not be easy to 


ViUoJJL. _ 

Events now moved at disastrous speed. The German 
secret police already had their fingers on the pulse of this 
strange organization that had arisen in the German rear. 
It was not long before every step taken by Mark and the 
others was being watched and noted by the men with 
death’s heads on their caps and buttons. _ , _ 

A night arrived when the leaders of the organization 
realized that the breaking point had come. The Russians 
now had their own road to travel, and would have to take , 
it however hard it was. That night Mark and Kotov were 
awakened by a dry, repeated, distant cracking sound 
which at first they could not make out. Mark went to 
the window and pulled aside the blanket which they used 
as a curtain. At once the room was lit up with a bright 
red glow which deepened the shadows on Mark’s face 
.and was reflected in his astonished, puzzled eyes. 

,■5 Tongues of flame were shooting up to heaven from the 
’direction of the prisoner-of-war camp. The dry cracking 
sounds were coming from the same quarter. 

“They’re shooting down the prisoners,” Kotov said 
hoarsely, as he stood at Mark’s side. Mark fell back from 
the window and cried out the words: 

“Call out your men!” 


No one will ever know what process of thought, de- 
wloped in what evil brain, led to the massacre of four 
mousmd Russian prisoners in the camp from which Mark 
himself, as if by a miracle, had been carried out to free- 
dom by his captors. 

The plan was simple. First the huge buildings w'ere 
set on fire by the guards. As panic-stricken pnsoners 
poured out into the yard in a solid, heavy flood, the 
guards on their watchtowers stood by their machine- 
guns and opened up an unbroken fire. Not against the 
pnsoners m the yard, because that would have been 
against mtemational law, but only along the barbed wire , 
Darners, to prevent them from escaping, which was per- 
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missible. There were eight thousand prisoners in the 
buildings, but there was room for only four thousand in 
the yard. Where were the others to go? 

Along the barbed wire rose a v/aH of dead bodies. It 
reached to the top of the barrier, and the prisoners for 
whom there was no room in the yard tried to climb up 
that human wall to reach the other side. Some of them 
succeeded, only to be shot down by guards waiting for 
them on the other side, or by others who were patroling 
through the streets of the town. 

However the German patrols were not the only ones 
who were in the streets that night. Members of Kotov’s 
free Russian force' were also active. It was part of their 
oflhcial duty to keep order in the town. The German pa- 
trols knew that Russians with white armbands were the 
local police who were not to be touched — at least not yet. 
But why were there so many of them in the street that, 
night? Prisoners who escaped from the camp and avoided 
the patrols were given white armbands and swallowed up 
by crowds of Kotov’s soldiers. Thus an imseen struggle 
for the lives of these prisoners went on in the town. Many 
who were saved were taken across the river imder cover 
of darkness. And thus some himdreds of lives were saved, 
to strengthen still further the forces of resistance. 

This was the turning poinL From now on it was to be 
a war first and foremost a'gainst the Germans, using the 
fofces which they themselves had helped to create. And 
from now on Mark and his fellow-leaders had to go un- 
derground, to move about in disguise, always on the alert 
against possible traitors and spies. 
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cated in Russia but who had come to hate eveiything 
Russian withi a savage hatred. , , 

Hitler made Rosenbefg ruler of the Russians. By ms 
order the Russian people were to be robbed of eveiything. 
The grain, the cattle, everything that was Russian be- 
came m effect German property. German officials swarmed 
through the villages, taking everything they found. Train • . 
loads of food and treasures were removed to Germany., 
Other trains carried Russians off to slave labor. 

Now Russians laughed bitterly to think they had ever 
hoped for liberation at the hands of the Germans. History . 
was repeating itself, but instead of the Communists taking 
away everything it was the Germans. When the villages 
refused to give up their food, because they were starving, 
it was German soldiers who came to shoot down the in- 
habitants and burn down the houses. When the towns did 
not obey the order to supply Russians for work in Ger- 
many the markets and amusement places would be 
raided, and those caught were herded like cattle onto 
trains and shipped not eastward to Siberia but westward to • 
Berlin. But what was the difference? 

In the German rear there arose great confusion and 
sudden death. German trains loaded with precious mili- 
jtaiy materials went rolling down embankments. Adolf 
ffiitler’s officers and soldiers perished in railway disasters. • 
T^ere was no safe place for Germans anywhere on Rus- 
sian soil. And in the German occupation offices, Just as ' 
before there had been strange stories of the “Waldeman- 
ner,” so now they talked of a new organization; the 
“Schwartze Katze.” 

The Black Cat. Its terrible marks were to be seen 
everywhere. It attacked German posts at night. It killed 
German officials. And after every demonstration of its . 
power and anger the Black Cat left behind this warning: ' 

‘The Black Cat is defending the people. For every • 
Russian killed a German will be killed.” 

Among the leaders of the Black Cat organization was 
Mark Surov. 

The time has come to strike a blow right at the 
enemy s heart, Mark said. ‘‘Then perhaps the Germans 
will realize that they would do better not to behave like ' 
savages on Russian soil.” ; 

He sat silent, and the others, too, were silent, deep in 
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thought. Then someone asked; “Bido?” Mark nodded. 
“If Bido, the all-pov/erful German Commissar of the 
Eastern Areas, were to be wiped out the Germans would 
imderstand that they must change their behavior. They 
would realize that they are in danger from all sides, 
since even their best-guarded governor could not be saved 
from destruction.” 

Soon after this meeting the Black Cat organization met 
a series oi disasters. The Moscow commissars carried 
through a brilliant operation aimed at smashing the or- 
ganization with the aid of the Germans. But before doing 
so they entered into talks with Surov and other leaders 
offering them Moscow’s pardon, an honorable return to 
the communist fatherland, even rewards in recognition of 
their “special services.” All to no effect. At his last meet- 
ing with the secret Soviet representatives Mark told them 
plainly: 

“We’ve never been so happy as we are now, when we 
find ourselves between Hitler and Stalin. They’re both 
our enemies; Aey both have to be fought. We won’t hin- 
der you in forming your own forces. But the Black Cat 
will never become a weapon in Stalin’s hands. Our land is 
vast, and for the present we can go our separate ways 
without interfering with one another. At die moment 
we’re both fighting the Germans, but tomorrow we shall 
have to fight you.” 

When the representatives reported on their failure to 
take over the Black Cat organization Moscow replied: 
“Do everything possible to destroy it.” That it was fight- 
mg the common enemy made no difference to Stalin. 
Now the Black Cat had to fight on two fronts — -it had to 
deal v/ith Stalin’s spies and agents 'on the one hand and 
with Ifitler’s spies and agents on the other. Nevertheless 
it continued its work. And its chief work now was directed 
towards the assassination of Bido. 

Drobnin, Mark’s closest friend among the Black Cat 
leaders, discovered that a woman was wanted to work in 
the home of the German Commissar. And Drobnin was 
persuaded by Maria, in Mark’s absence, to allow her to be 
die “planted” woman. When Mark learned about the plan 
it was already too late to change her mind; as Olga 
Prakhina she had succeeded in convincing the officer who 
had been charged with the search that she was completely 
uninterested in politics, that she had no family or lovers, 
and that in all respects she was just the sort of woman 
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turned to face the town. Mark lowered his h^d Md stood 
with his back to Maria, staring in die same direction. 

One minute passed. Two minutes. 

“Surely nothing has gone wrong!” he exclaimed. , 

At that moment a sudden sharp light lit up the sky 
above the town. A second later they heard a distant ex- 


plosion. 

“Maria, my darling! You’ve done it.” He turned and 
seized her, crushed her in his arms and whispered joy- 


fully: 

“Understand? We’ve done it. A Wow right in the en- 
emy’s heart. And it was you who struck the blow, Maria, 
my precious one.” _ ^ 

She laughed happily, excitedly, stroked his cheek, 
pressed against him with her body. 


Even before there had been time to pick up the pieces 
of Commissar Bido and his white dog, Lieutenant Peter- 
son, officer of the guard, took the brown Great Dane to 
Frau Olga’s empty room, held her shoes and linen to its 
nose and set it on the trail. The lieutenant was raging, for 
he knew his own life was in danger for failure to guard 
Bido’s, and he knew too that somehow the missing Rus- 
^ sian woman must have been responsible for the explosion. ■ 
)He was determined to find her, and if he did ... 

I' Kotov had made many mistakes in his time, but now he ■ 
made his last. “We’ll sleep a bit first,” he said, “spend the 
day here under cover and move on tomorrow night. 'We 
might be seen in the daytime.” 

Drunk with the success of the plan Mark and .Drobnin 
and the others readily agreed. 

Mark too had overlooked one possibility — ^that ' bf . 
Maria’s being followed by the other dog. 

Kotov had posted guards only a few hundred yards 
from the camp, and though these were quick to see'ths 
German soldiers approaching and to open 'fire on them 
they were overrun in minutes. Before Kotov could . realize;, 
what was happening the green uniforms of the soldiers ' 
were already showing through the trees. They at once 
opened a murderous fire on the small group of Rtissians; , 
and in a moment dead and wounded were lying on the 
ground. , . 

Drobnm, pressing one hand to the streaming wound in. 
Maria’s side, tried to drag her away from Mark. But look- - 
mg into Mark’s eyes she dung to him 'with aU her strength, 
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thM one day we will meet again here — ^in a free Russia.” . 

As Mark walked away from the station he was, over- 
taken by Korovin. Together they went up a hill. The ruins 
of the town were left behind. AH around them stretched- 
&e endless plain that was their homeland. Mark stopped 
to breathe in the smell of the soU he loved so much, and 
stood staring out into space. 

“What are you looking for?” Korovin finally asked. 

“I am looking for a sunrise. I have faith that God will 
bring forth another sunrise in the east.” 
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me 1 : Organization What is loosely caUed "Ti, a 

usually cx)nsists, m a large country i;L tT Army” 

ber of anBies. Each of thoseTS* 

number of smaller groupings. The chief n^h ^ 

below, ^vith a vety rou|h La of Z 

each, to show relative si^ men in 


Front 750,000 ^ 1,000,000 

Corps 45,000 — 56,000 

Division . . 10,000 — 12,000 

Brigade 4,000 

Recent 2,500 


Battalion . , 600 
Company . . ns 
Platoon 35 

uectioQ * . , , . ^ 9 


Other groupings are as follows: 


detachment: A small group {number indefinite) cen. 
arated from the main body for a short time for so^ 
special purpose. 

squad: Roughly the same as “detachment” but also used 
more specially for a small group of men under training, 
squadron: A group of “cavalry” (horse-soldiers) number- 
ing between 120 and 200 men 

Each group (corps, division etc.) has its own central 
office or base, which is called its headquarters. 

Note 2: Rank. As a rule there is some relationship be- 
teen the position or “command” which an ofDcer bolds 
and his rank. The cluef ranks, in order of importance, 
are as follows: 


Marshal 
Army General 
Colonel General 
Lieutenant General 
Major-General 
Colonel 


Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Senior Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 

Junior Second f -”fcnant 
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it, to prevent animals, people, etc. from climbinB ova . 
or through it. 

bark: Thick outer skin of a tree. . i - 

bear: Large, thick-haired, flat-footed animal, dangerous 
when untamed. 

Bolshevik: An early name given to the Communis 
Russia; therefore, the older Communists, 
covairy: Soldiers on horses. ^ . 

cell: A small room, usually for one person only, I® 
censure: Blame or criUcize (person) for nustaKe oi 
wrong act. 

civil won A wat between people of the same countp^. ^ 
colhciive iarm: A govermnent-controUed organization 

making them aU work on land together. 

commissar: Head of a government organization. . . 
comrade: A form of address of fellow members in a com- 
munist society. 

confess: Admit guilt or mistake or fault (-ion). . 

consulate: An office which a government has in another 
coimtry, usually in a city other than the capital city. 
convoy: (1) Go with in order to organize or keep safe 
from attack; (2) group or force which is convoyed. 
•Czar; Name given Russian emperor, king, etc. 

Mazed: Made half-conscious by blow(s) or shock of some 
■ sort. 


desert: Leave (army, etc.) without permission, with idea 
of not returning (-er). 

division: See note 1. 

embrace: Hold in one’s arms, as sign of love. 

estimate: Form opinion as to the amount, value, quality 
etc. of something. 

expel: Put, send, out of association, organization etc., as 
■punishment. 

front. In war, the field of battle, the line where opposing 
armies meet. 

fortress: Building, town with strong walls, guns etc, to 
protect It against attack. 

G.P.U.: Russian secret police, later called N.K.V.D. 

gallop: Ride a horse, etc, at the fastest rate it can go. 
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latrine: Place, especially in camp, for getting rid of 
waste from body. 

leper: Person who has leprosy, a disease which slowly 
eats away the skin. 

lice: Plural of “louse” a small insect which lives on bodies 
of men and causes disease. 

lumber: Trees which have been roughly cut up for build- 
ing etc. purposes. 

orderly: A person who does simple work in a hospital 
usually not medical. 

pardoned: Forgiven for something wrong one has done. 
patrol: (Group of soldiers) going around place, town etc. 
at regular times to keep order or for some other special 
purpose. 

propaganda: Organized effort to spread ideas, opinions, 
beliefs etc.; methods and materi^s for doing this. 
purge: Process of getting rid of waste, harmful substances 
in the body. The political executions were supposed to 
rid society of poisonous evil-doers, wrong-doers etc. 
regiment: See note 1. 

reindeer: (Homed animal of the “deer” family used in 
the Far North for transport. 

revise: Go over writing .etc. with the idea of changing, 
improving it. 

revolt: The act of rising up to fight against the govem- 
.ment. 

revolution: Effort to change the government of a country 
by use of force by a group in the population of that 
country. A revolutionary is a person who takes part. 
Samurai: Member of upper, warrior class of old Japan, 
noted for loyalty, bravery. 

sentimental: Being over-kind, having foolishly soft feel- 
ings. (-ity) 

skis: Long narrow flat pieces of wood, worn on the feet 
for travel over snow. 

sleigh: Carriage on long pieces of metal for traveling over 
snow, pulled by horses. 

smuggle: Get thing into or out of place secretly, v/ithout 
- permission. 

- Soviet (of Deputies) : Any one of the groups representa- 
■. five of workers in any part of the U.S.S.Pv.; any of 
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smaller groups ^ven authority by these; meeting 
formed of representatives of these from all over 
U.S.S.R. 

splinter: A small bit of wood broke off from a larger 
piece, 

squadron: See note 1. 

steppe: Level stretch of land without trees, especially in 
South Russia. 

stride: Move with long, even steps. 
stun: Make unconscious with blow, shock. 
timber: Wood cut especially for building purposes. 
trench: A long ditch dug in the earth for protection in war. 
troopis): Group of soldiers, military forces. 
wilderness: Uncultivated waste-land full of stones or 
overgrown with trees, plants, etc. 
vodka: Alcoholic drink made in Russia from a cereal 
called “rye.” 

yard: Open space outside budding, surrounded by walls 
or rails; space used for special purpose. 




